








THE WAYFARER 


& Now it seems that a Chicago dog cemetery refuses to inte 


the carthly remains of any pet whose owner is a Negro—doubt 


less lollowing the negative logic of “love me, love my dog.” 


\ traternity member looks glumly at his tasteless food and 
repeats the old GI cry for Worcestershire Sauce: “Hand up the 
pain-killer! \t University of Wisconsin's tooth anni 
versary, its found that first students were assured by the first 
Chancellor that lood costs “need not exceed So per week" — 


md Tread this at a Si. Louis airport counter where one grim 


led Johnson thinks \\ \\ 
FARER disparagement of hat-wearing clashes with Frank Lau 
bach’s dictum that spiritually we must ipproach a man “not on 
t! but his felt need For that, Ted, 
our hat’s off to you . The hatless at ESCON in Kansas last 
quick alternation trom blizzard 
feature of the Ecumenical Student Con 


litthe hamburger cost just Bon 


1¢ basis of his real need 


month especially louse the 


to blossoms a svmbolie 


ference was no lukewarm affair, like that tragic Church of 
Laodicea to whom the divine challenge came: “Ll would thou 
f cold or hot Four Atlantans at ESCON had to get 


their travel-pool refund early to buy gas for 
their own private airplane! \g 
versity ol 


return home in 
that with Uni 
dorm room for S5 a term, 
water drawn and fetched by 
university well, firewood hand 
and mattress-straw 


un Compare 
Wisconsin in i848: a 
new trom the store’ S8 


each undergraduate from the 


furniture 


chopped in nearby woods secured by raids 


on adjacent farms Q progress! O complexity of an air 


plane tank filled with gas drawn & fetched from a conference 
! ivel pool! 
Re \t ESCON Episcopalians debated whether “guest com 


munion inviting non-Episcopalians, was to be observed 


and incidentally came upon the British synonym for the 
practice, occastonal conformity. Ho hum—here we've felt all 
these vears that occasional conformity is just right: being 
conventional just once in awhile, not slavish about custom 


inany held, conforming only often enough to be decent. Now, 


thack, we find it’s a very dubious practice, at least sacramentally! 


But the phrase continues to charm us 


& Another tempting phrase, used languidly in the “Social 
Register in some cities, describes summer residence as 
dilatory domicile leaving me, at least, with the picture of 


bored socialites dillv-dallving and hesitating whether 
it Bar Harbor or 
St. Paul 


to make 
Hills this season. When 
no continuing city” of 


Beverly 
“We hav 


transitory life on irth, he 


Biarritz o1 


said truly, here 
was surely declaring that all ow 
“temporary 


tentative and restless com 


domiciles ir dilator, ill homes 


housing,’ 


under heaven 


evervthing we know her 


pared with that abiding citv “whose maker and builder is God.” 


doesn't 


B& Ny Wavlarine 


ind doesn't plug the 


muse often— 
journal which carries this column. But 
from an old USCC gathering 
continues to haunt me 


entertain the poetic 


this deathless refrain 
Cornell's Aly Vate) 


(sung to 


/ 


nited students at Assembly, 
Here's a ord to the wise: 
} ?’ lt publication 


Open Our eyes 


Inter leon, Interc’llegian, 
We'll / vy you tf we can! 
/ fay/ iv-filly for nine wsues, 





INTERCOLLE]J-EYE-AN! 


(Sales were tremendous 


& A Columbus man sends us an interesting idea that voting 
power in World Government be allocated among nations in 
proportion to the man-years of formal education represented 
in each—bringing us right back to Hutchins’ old cry, Does 
college really train us for citizenship? I'd prefer an old High 
land shepherd with only a vear of schooling, to a slick tech 
nician with narrow Ph.D., if | were choosing voters to run 
World Government! (As I'm a Ph.D. who keeps sheep, TIL be 


accused of plaving both sides. . . .) 


B® Make February 20, the student World Day of Praver, a 
time to pray for yourself, your world, and this mounting 
Movement of students obeying a Master. 


—J.0.N. 
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Who Wrote It 


M. G. CHANDY, a small, alert SCM leader from India, is doing 
graduate work at Union Seminary in New York. As regional YW 
executive for the Pacific Northwest. EDITH LERRIGO knows 


students, and as a sojourner among China universities several year 
ago she knows how immediate the communist challenge is ther 
ROGER SHINN not only writes books (Beyond This Darkness 
but studies and teaches at Union, finding Toynbee a kev for his 
future teaching emphasis at Heidelberg College. As anyone wi 
attended ESCON last month mav recall. HARRY GOODYRKOONT/ 
executive of the Southern (U.S.) Presbyterian student program, 1 
ports well, leads worship well, seizes the main point. ALEN FUNKI 
Studentenpfarrer in Witten, Ruhr British Zone, is helping rebui 
the German SCM which had underground under Hitk 
BURNS BRODHEAD, Haverford. and Union-trained, is a voung 
Methodist pastor near Philadelphia. When ALAN BOOTH, seer 
tarv of the British Student Christian Movement, visited the US son 
vears ago, we discovered the quict 
article We borrow from November's Tlie Student Movement (Britis 
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makes a professional bow 
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ism major just graduated from NY 
this, her first published article 
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WHO WINS THE WORLD? 


Compare the cover picture (violence today in China)—with that below (World’s Student Christian 
Federation in Eisenach, Germany, fifty-one years back). Each represents a way of winning the world. 


Who does win the world? 


Bidding is stronger than at any previous time in history. Stalin? Truman? Chaos? Christ? Regi- 
mentation? Mediocrity? Annihilation? 


In this issue some of the bids are brought together. 


A young communist—not sinister, not consciously dishonest, but downright idealistic—is quoted for 
his cause. A YW Secretary shows how important it is for us to recognize the world bids for what 
they are. What a Supreme Court Justice says; what “Amsterdam” said; what a Christian historian 
says—all illuminate the issue here. 


We aren't the first student generation to make a bid for the world. The students in the picture 
below, their demurely posed attitudes, seem to us naive and far-away. But they were probably more 
brilliant than we. Their faith was surely no less than ours. Yet they did fail, tragically, to reach the 
goal many of them upheld, to win “the world for Christ in this generation.” They did win some 
battles, some territory of human life, make some advances in the realm of spirit. But theirs was no 
bid of violence, of military struggle. 


What is our Christian student bid for winning the world? Not only a dogged willingness to under- 
stand—and to be misunderstood. Not only Christian action—world-wide, nation-wide, campus-wide, 
soul-wide. More: our answer is a spiritual one, of attitudes, caring prayer, putting devotion to God, 
known in Christ, as the first claim upon our fives. As this “Intercollegian” gives in 1949 a high im- 
portance to the World Day of Prayer of the World’s Student Christian Federation, it suggests that 
here is our global program, here our imperialism for the Kingdom of God. 


Student Christians can match the zeal, the discipline, the world vision of any other phalanx of march- 
ing youth if they realize that ours is a revolutionary faith, a global claim, an eternal destiny. Ours 
is a Master who himself spoke in world terms: Be not afraid: | have overcome the world. . . . And 
lo, | am with you always. .. . 


wid 


“~ 
<< 











Communists Are in Earnest 


By M. G. CHANDY 


I was leaching school in India. It was a school with a 
great tradition and a noble roll of distinguished alumni. 
Kuryan was one of the most brilliant of all who ever 
studied in that school. In classwork he was A-4+-; on the 
sports field he was champion of his age group. A pow- 
erful speaker and an ardent spirit, he was leader wher- 
ever he went. In public life all expected the highest posi- 
tion for him. As to religion, he had a splendid back- 
ground. His ancestors claimed to be Christians for nine- 
teen centuries. The rich depth of devotion of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church was blended in him with the in- 
formality and dynamism of the group movement which 
won his allegiance at college. He became a leader of the 
life-changers. With the demand of absolute love ringing 
in his heart, he was faced with the need of the dumb 
millions of India presented by the cells of students 
studying the challenge of Communism. Graduating from 
college with high distinction, he went away with a 
group of friends for a year of intense study and research. 


“Christianity claims to sum up all its ethics in the 
dual obligation to love God and to love man. The 
former is seen to be empty without the fulfillment of 
the latter. Love is merely sentimental unless it meets 
the demands of justice. Christians are callous toward 
this demand, complacently contenting themselves with 
little acts of charity which they dole out to those in 
dire need. And charity is doubly cursed, cursing those 
who give with self-righteousness and those who receive 
with cringing servility. Christian missions have tried this 
in India (and other countries), choosing patronizingly 
the objects of their benevolence from the neediest of 
the 2% Christians in India. Where the average income 
of a family per day in pre-war years was 5 cents, and 
now is about 25 cents with a cost of living which has 
risen 7 times, what can meet the people’s need is 
nothing short of the establishment of a just economic 
order. Christianity by associating with the capitalistic 
system can only prolong the agony and despair. Without 
working actively for a just economic order aflame with 
the zeal of an Amos, all professions of love are mean- 
ingless. 

“This economic order of justice can be realized only 
in a classless society. The reason for the frustration of 
Christianity is that it has closed its eyes to the reality of 
class-struggle. From the time of Constantine, Christian- 
ity has identified itself mostly with the privileged. Only 
in the classless society, the inherent tensions of classes 
are superseded and man becomes really free to be crea- 
tive to fulfill his own destiny. In the capitalistic society, 
what freedom has the peasant to educate his children or 


Says a keen reporter from India as 
he relays a vivid dare to Christians 


Half of the group came back convinced that the Church 
of Christ was the only solution for our troubled world: 
Kuryan belonged to the other half who resolved to be 
apostles of Communism with all that it involved. At 
twenty-eight, he has served two terms of imprisonmen; 
for trying to spread Communism and is now serving the 
third. 

After his release the second time, I wished to see him 
alone. As boys and students follow him wherever he 
goes as their hero, he came to me late one night. He 
still has the love and reverence for his teachers, which 
is a remarkable feature of all Indians, even when they 
are aware of the limitations of their “gurus.” As we 
sat together that moonlit night, on the green grass of 
the football field, to discuss as of old the problems near. 
est to our hearts, he represented to me the challenge 
of Communism as offering a dynamic religion of hope 
to the poor everywhere. In this brief article, I wish onl 
to present the points raised by him. 


to provide them with medical help, when all his labow 
from morn till night barely suffices to eke out a meagre 
subsistence? Planning for scientific production in 3 
capitalistic order has chiefly the interest of the capitalis 
at heart and can never effect any radical change in the 
basis of distribution. All pious preaching of Christianity 
toward this end whenever it occurred in the past cen- 
turies has fallen on deaf ears. How fearlessly, after all, 
can it preach, when the church itself lives on the gift 
of rich donors? 

“One of the greatest teachings of Christianity has been 
the emphasis on the worth of human personality be 
longing to whatever class or color or sex. At the same 
time, in practice, Christianity has denied this to the 
underprivileged because of the distinctions of wealth in 
society. Communism alone recognizes the worth and 
the rights of the worker as the real producer of wealth 
Only in communist newspapers we find the achievement 
of simple peasants and their wives praised with bold 
headlines and photographs. All distinctions of race have 
disappeared. A Christian Church in South Africa re 
fused to admit Gandhi to its worship because of the 
fault of his being an Asiatic. As with race, so with sex 
In communism, woman has become an equal to man in 
all fields of enterprise. Prostitution has disappeared, mar- 
riage has become more real in significance, and divorce 
rates are smaller than in Christian countries. Russia, 4 
far poorer country than India in 1917, became in 15 
years the second industrial power in the world. What 
about India with 400 millions, and far richer oppor 
tunities? 
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“Christianity founded by the Prince of Peace could 
never prevent wars, but could only bless the forces of 
destruction. This is so because of her allegiance to the 
capitalistic order which has to seek foreign markets and 
hold colonies for exploitation. Only a classless society 
with planned production for consumption can be freed 
from these dangers, and work honestly for peace. With 
scientific technical skill developed to full capacity, 
enough will be produced for the abundant living of all. 
Greed and all quest for selfish advantage will give place 
to the joy of creative activity. Left to itself, the Com- 
munist society, in the fully evolved form, will need no 
army or navy and the state itself will wither away. 

“This is what has drawn forth the intense devotion 
and loyalty of millions. Wonderful heroism and self 
sacrifice has been evidenced in the cause of Communism 
matched only by the ardor of the early martyrs of 
Christendom. They are gone and the world today is 
none the nearer to the establishment of the order of 
their dreams. Communism alone has proved its worth 
during the past go years in spite of many setbacks and 
delays. Men and women are working incessantly for its 
full establishment, untainted by personal greed issuing 
in cut-throat competition or moved by hope of reward 
in heaven or fear of punishment in hell. Their only 
reward is the satisfaction of heroic effort in the noblest 
of causes.” 


Kuryan paused. I raised the questions regarding the 
materialistic nature of Communist philosophy and prac- 
tice, and the denial of freedom and of all moral ideals. 
His reply was that Christianity is the most materialistic 
religion in the world. Separation of the spiritual and 
the material is not true to the genius of Christianity. 
The very fact that the Word became flesh is evidence 
that spiritual values must be realized in the material or 
not at all. True freedom is found in subjecting oneself 
to the ultimate good and working for it with all one’s 
heart for, “He who loses his life shall find it.” As to 
denial of ultimate moral values, he replied that these 
will blossom forth as man comes to the unhampered 
development of his true nature in classless society. The 
use of questionable means in the present struggle by 
Communists is only what is practised by all nations 
during any war. 

But, I asked, is there not a source of goodness and 
values beyond man? Can you trust man’s goodness so 
much that ultimately even the state will wither away? 
The long tradition of Christianity behind him would 
not let him give a ready Yes or No. Neither would glar- 
ing facts in Russia warrant it. He only replied, “It is 
not everyone who says to me Lord, Lord, who will get 
into the realm of heaven, but he who does the will of 
my Father in heaven.” For him, to be true to himself, 
is to be a Communist. And at what a cost! 





Christians Must Find a Way 


By EDITH LERRIGO 





W: wHo are Christian have faith 
that there is a way in which our 
social life can be ordered, by which 
both the freedom necessary for the 
growth of man’s spirit and the order 
necessary to assure basic justice can 
be maintained in balance. We have 
this faith because we know this is 
God’s world and He has created it 
so that all his children can have the 
Good Life. We have this faith but 
we have not yet fully found God’s 
way to build it into the fabric of 
our common life. Perhaps we as a 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment are called by God to join with 
Christian students around the world 
in rigorous study, in courageous 
search for new and creative ways to 
order our common life. 

Christian faith has had tremen- 
dous power to see through the con- 
ventional barriers that divide peo- 
ple, that build.up distrust and 
hatred. 

One of the major problems it 
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must tackle today is the ideological 
struggle absorbing the thoughts and 
energy and the very life of men the 
world over—a conflict between op- 
posed philosophies of life, monopo- 
listic capitalism and __ totalitarian 
communism, a struggle which is fast 
lining up the world. In the USA 
we are dangerously isolated from 
the struggle, while at the same time 
our nation is playing a “lead role.” 

It is sometimes glibly said in 
Student Christian Movement cir- 
cles that “neither extreme is right; 
there is a middle way; we cannot 
accept the limitations of either 
pole.” Have we earned the right to 
give this answer? Do we understand 
the philosophy of capitalism and 
communism? Do we know their 
force and power in the world to- 
day? Have we earned the right to 
condemn the one and fight to save 
the other? One cannot read the 
WSCF News Sheet without being 
struck by the fact that nearly every 
national SCM free to do so—Can- 
ada, India, England—is discussing 


“Christianity and Marxism” in its 
summer conferences and week-end 
retreats. But is this a “major” for 
American student interest? Most 
American students seem to have ac- 
cepted easily the conventional an- 
swer of this country. Indeed, one 
would think to read our newspapers 
that there is only one right answer. 

But we must remember that there 
are Christians who are giving differ- 
ent answers. The Amsterdam Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Church- 
es symbolized this when John Foster 
Dulles and Josef Hromadka shared 
the platform together, the one con- 
vinced that the “democracies” must 
oppose communism to the end; the 
other a member of the Central Po- 
litical Council working as a Chris- 
tian within the Communist regime 
in Czechoslovakia. Dealing with 
both views, the text of the World 
Council’s statement is given else- 
where in this issue. The fact is, that 
in the light of Amsterdam, neither 
capitalism nor communism is called 
“Christian.” So the Church leaders 
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interpret the present events, and | 
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Willing to be placarded, Czechoslovakia’s Josef L. Hromadka spoke at Amsterdam for 
Christians east of the Iron Curtain—as he does here also at a UN press gathering 


tianity and Communism, the Octo- 
ber, 1948 issue of Motive magazine 
an article by Dr. Hromadka on 
the situation in Czechoslovakia and 
Dr. John Macmurray on 
Communism; the Student World for 


with 


one by 


the third quarter, 1948, on “Chris- 
tians and Power-Politics’; Kirby 


Page's pamphlet, “What Does God 
Want Us to Do About Russia? (Page, 
La Habra, Calif.) will help such 
study. We cannot 
We will act 
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AMSTERDAM said this— 


Banking journals, the National Association of Manufacturers, and thousands of Ameri- 
can business men lashed out at the World Council of Churches, as it met in Amsterdam 
in September, for “criticizing” capitalism. What actually did it say? Here is the text— 


“COMMUNISM AND CAPITALISM: — Christians 
should ask why Communism in its modern totalitarian 
form makes so strong an appeal to great masses of people 
in many parts of the world. They should recognize the 
hand of God in the revolt of multitudes against injustice 
that gives Communism much of its strength. They should 
seek to recapture for the Church the original Christian 
solidarity with the world’s distressed people, not to curb 
their aspirations towards justice, but, on the contrary, 
to go beyond them and direct them towards the only 
road which does not lead to a blank wall, obedience to 
God's will and His justice. Christians should realize that 
for many, especially for many young men and women, 
Communism seems to stand for a vision of human equal- 
ity and universal brotherhood for which they were pre- 
pared by Christian influences. Christians who are benefi- 
ciaries of Capitalism should try to see the world as it 
appears to many who know themselves excluded from 
its privileges and who see in Communism a means of 
deliverance from poverty and insecurity. All should 
understand that the proclamation of racial equality by 
Communists and their support of the cause of colonial 
peoples makes a strong appeal to the populations of 
Asia and Africa and to racial minorities elsewhere. It is 
a great human tragedy that so much that is good in the 
motives and aspirations of many Communists and of 
those whose sympathies they win has been transformed 
into a force that engenders new forms of injustice and 
oppression, and that what is true in Communist criti- 
cism should be used to give convincing power to untrust- 
worthy propaganda. 

“Christians should recognize with contrition that 
many churches are involved in the forms of economic 
injustice and racial discrimination which have created 
the conditions favorable to the growth of Communism, 
and that the atheism and the anti-religious teaching of 
Communism are in part a reaction to the chequered 
record of a professedly Christian society. It is one of the 
most fateful facts in modern history that often the work- 
ing classes, including tenant farmers, came to believe 
that the churches were against them or indifferent to their 
plight. Christians should realize that the Church has 
often failed to offer to its youth the appeal that can 
evoke a disciplined, purposeful and sacrificial response, 
and that in this respect Communism has for many filled 
amoral and psychological vacuum. 

“The points of conflict between Christianity and the 
atheistic Marxian Communism of our day are as fol- 
lows: (1) the Communist promise of what amounts to a 
complete redemption of man in history; (2) the belief 
that a particular class by virtue of its role as the bearer 
of a new order is free from the sins and ambiguities that 
Christians believe to be characteristic of all human ex- 
istence; (3) the materialistic and deterministic teachings, 
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however they may be qualified, that are incompatible 
with belief in God and with the Christian view of man 
as a person, made in God’s image and responsible to 
Him; (4) the ruthless methods of Communists in deal 
ing with their opponents; (5) the demand of the party 
on its members for an exclusive and unqualified loyalty 
which belongs only to God, and the coercive policies of 
Communism in controlling every aspect of life. 

“The Church should seek to resist the extension of 
any system that not only includes oppressive elements 
but fails to provide any means by which the victims of 
oppression may criticize or act to correct it. It is a part 
of the mission of the Church to raise its voice of protest 
wherever men are the victims of terror, wherever they 
are denied such fundamental human rights as the right 
to be secure against arbitrary arrest, and wherever gov- 
ernments use torture and cruel punishments to intimi- 
date consciences of men. 

“The Church should make clear that there are con- 
flicts between Christianity and Capitalism. The develop- 
ments of Capitalism vary from country to country and 
often the exploitation of the workers that was character- 
istic of early Capitalism has been corrected in consider- 
able measure by the influence of trade unions, social leg- 
islation and responsible management. But (1) Capital- 
ism tends to subordinate what should be the primary 
task of any economy—the meeting of human needs—to 
the economic advantages of those who have most power 
over its institutions. (2) It tends to produce serious in 
equalities. (3) It has developed a practical form of ma- 
terialism in western nations in spite of their Christian 
background, for it has placed the greatest emphasis upon 
success in making money. (4) It has also kept the people 
of capitalist countries subject to a kind of fate which has 
taken the form of such social catastrophes as mass un- 
employment. 

“The Christian Churches should reject the ideologies 
of both Communism and laissez faire Capitalism, and 
should seek to draw men away from the false assumption 
that these extremes are the only alternatives. Each has 
made promises which it could not redeem. Communist 
ideology puts the emphasis upon economic justice, and 
promises that freedom will come automatically after the 
completion of the revolution. Capitalism puts the em- 
phasis upon freedom, and promises that justice will fol- 
low as a by-product of free enterprise; that, too, is an 
ideology which has been proved false. It is the responsi- 
bility of Christians to seek new creative solutions which 
never allow either 
other.” 


justice or freedom to destroy the 


For full texts of the momentous actions at Amsterdam, summer 
of 1948, see: “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design” 
giving official findings of four sections) Harper $5.00. 

For study and action see: “Economic Justice’—Program Paper 
for YMCA, YWCA and CA Commissions on Economic Justice, 20¢. 
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What Will History Say— 


—about today’s struggle? Arnold Toynbee, seeing events from a pro- 
found Christian viewpoint, gives a clue to long term appraisal, says 


W ay should it make any differ- 


ence whether a historian is a Chris- 
tian? Aren't the facts of history there 
for us to discover? Shouldn't out 
own viewpoints be kept out, when 
we try to find the objective truth 
about the past? 

Such questions are bound to arise 
when we talk about a “Christian 
historian” like Arnold 
And they point to an obvious truth. 


Toynbee 


loo much foolishness has _ been 
written into history books because 
of the particular axe the author was 
grinding: look at histories of the 
Civil War on the two sides of the 
Mason-Dixon line; look at local 
school boards interfering with his 
tory teaching that does not fit their 
prejudices. If we want honest his 


tory, we must guard against our 
prejudices. We must be willing to 
face all the facts and warp none of 


them. 


But that ts not all the storv. The 
25th anniversary issue of Trme ac- 
knowledged that no reporting of 
facts could be entirely “objective.” 
The journalist, or the historian, 


must select facts, relate them to 
other tacts and ideas, show thei 
significance for human life and put 
poses. So of course his evaluation 
and interpretation of the facts re 
When you 


stop to think of it, was there ever a 


flect his assumptions. 
great historian, from Herodotus to 


Foynbee, whose writing did not 
show his values and his faith? When 
teachers today replace the history of 
wars and kings with a history that 
looks for the social and cultural sig- 
nificance of an age, they are under- 
lining our point. Finally, don’t we 
have to admit that, if Christianity is 
true, a historian with no under- 
standing of it is bound to miss some 
of the truth of history? And if, as 
Toynbee says, a civilization has “‘its 
religious core as well as its tech- 
nological rind,” the mere technician 


of history is likely to miss the point. 


ROGER L. SHINN 


1 young instructor in Union Theological Seminary 


Rude Road to Truth 


Modern history has developed his 
torical methods of getting at the 
facts which far surpass those of the 
past. But it has been less successful 
when it has tried to piece the facts 


together and interpret them. 


Look at some of the attempts. 
There was Herbert Spencer in the 
rgth century, with his” escalator 
theory of history. Progress is a “uni- 
versal law’; it “must continue until 
the state we call perfection is reach- 
ed.” We are born on the escalator 
and no one can put us off. Onward 
and upward ever! If a freshman his- 
tory instructor tried that todav, the 
class would rush him to a psychia 
trist. 

Gibbon in the i8th century had 
not been quite so dogmatic, and his 
ideas have seemed more plausible in 
our time. [The escalator worked with 
a treadmill. The ascent was not au 
tomatic, but with our continued ef 
forts it was sure. Education would 
do the trick. No barbarians could 


overthrow us, as thev had over 


\) 
r 


thrown Rome, because of our tech. 
nical strong 
enough to attack us, they would 
have to become civilized too—and 


superiority. lo be 


in the process would learn “the arts 
policy.” That 
Untortunately, Gib. 
bon illustrated his idea with the 
Russia. And he couldn't 
guess that Russia would pick up, 
along with Western techniques, the 
“civil policy” of Marxism—and 


of peace and civil 
sounded fine. 


case ol 


throw the biggest scare yet into the 
Western world. 

This brings us to the Marxist 
variation on the escalator theme. 
Marx took up the universal law, but 
found it working with some curious 
twists. The escalator, powered by the 
human economic drive, kept mov- 
ing, but with some violent zig-zags 
along the way. It jolted from thesis 
to antithesis to synthesis, with each 
new synthesis a higher one. Best of 
all, the final jolt was just ahead. 
Phe revolution would introduce the 
dictatorship of the — proletariat, 
which would merge into a classless 


(Continued on page 24) 
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“Once and for all, Campbell, | haven't the slightest idea what Professor Toynbee would 
make of this. Now, will you please help dig?” 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


” 


Insistent silent fingers... 


SPIRES ano BRIARS 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 
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Struggle And WSCF 


O for some strong but bland chem 
ical to dissolve an Iron Curtain! O 
for Christianity so global-wise and 
dynamic that it could really heal the 
East-West lesion! 

Nobody 
student 


knows what strength 


world Christian prayer 
could have if we all sought God's 
will together: Universal Day ofl 
Prayer for students, February 20, is 
a fresh opportunity. Any global stu- 
dent wisdom we have is that of ow 
World’s Student Federa- 
tion—and any real power Christians 
have is born of prayer. Lord, teach 


us to pray. ‘ 


Christian 


Escon Made History 


Last month when 1,200 delegates 
left Lawrence, Kansas they'd com- 
pressed their title, Ecumenical Stu- 
dent Conference, to “ESCON,” but 
enlarged student vision very greatly. 
We shall say much about it in this 
journal as the months pass. 

What were highlights? (1) Dele 
gates took more seriously than ever 
before their communions’ refusal of 
inter-Communion, prayed and pe 
titioned about it, but uncomfortably 
settled for three services, Lutheran, 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian-general. 
(2) They curiously rediscovered the 
Church's myopia, but 
were themselves obviously somewhat 


economiie 


right-of-center in economic and so- 
cial views. (3) Over a fourth of them 
debated Christian pacifism till far 
after midnight, but by-passed any 
individual solution for world crisis 
in favor of Church-strategy plans. 
(4) Orations were few, discussions 
happily many. (5) Bible study was 
there at the center. (6) No resolu- 
tions were passed, to evade delegate 
responsibility. (7) The boy-girl in- 
terest group wasn’t, as usual, the 
most overcrowded: they didn’t even 
have one. (8) They gave the World's 
Student Christian Federation $2,000 
—as against $800 at FRONCON last 
Christmas—which is none too much 
for rich America in WSCF. 
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ESCON might have sent the USCC 
back home with more impulse for 
prayer by groups and individuals, 
and with more specific local-campus 
blueprints for ecumenical (inter 
church) cooperation. But it wrought 
mightily in the Spirit of God, as it 
brought alive new World-Council, 
Federal-Council claims of ecumeni- 
city among students in 1949. 


College Voted Out? 


The Christian Century now finds 
last fall’s election result 


evidence of important permanent 
changes taking place in American 
life. The Republicans, it appeared, 
had tried to return to power after 
16 years by invoking the sanctions 
of middle class society. But the 
middle class was no longer domi- 
nant: America had become, as Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard put it, 
a “laboristic’”’ society, with four out 
of every five persons on someone 
else’s payroll. Middle class America 

the county-seat towns, the free- 
hold farms, the “residential dis- 
tricts’” of the cities and their sur- 
rounding belts of suburbs—had lost 
its control, and would never get it 


back. 


It is just this middle class America 
which is the college-graduate Amer- 
ica. Do we indeed face a future in 
which that ancient phrase, “all 
right-thinking people,” has shifted 
from Rotary, or Babbitt, to the man 
with the hoe (and tractor) or the 
lunch-pail (and Buick)? The middle 
class has contentedly run things dur- 
ing all America’s history: are “the 
masses” now taking that casually- 
accepted privilege away from the 
college-type citizen? 

If that’s true, it means college 
grads must learn all the more surely 
“how to be the leaven, not just the 
dough.” How do we make a college 
education relevant to our commu- 
nity? How does a classics major take 
his or her place as a force in “labor- 
istic’ society? Most important of all: 
How can significant spiritual leader- 
ship by college people make America 
increasingly Christian, its ethical life 
strong for the trials ahead? 


Statesmen, Not 
Soldiers 


Recently Sumner Welles, former 
Undersecretary of State, claimed 
that the seven-man National Secu 
rity Council—all members but one 
speaking for the armed services-—has 
“an increasing measure of control” 
over all American foreign policy. 
That means our 
Greece, 


about 
Palestine, China, Western 
Europe, and especially Russia, be 
gin at the military level rather than 


decisions 


in any over-all national foreign 
policy. 

The North Atlantic Defense Al 
liance—billions-down-a-rathole ‘Tru 


man doctrine on a bigger scale than 
in Greece—is the brainchild of such 
a military group. It by-passes the UN 
at almost every point—just because 
to the military mind there is only 
one method in international danger: 
armed might. The National Security 
Council was set up as a reward to 
the armed forces for their being 
willing to “unify” (a process which 
has been hardly even begun). Stu- 
dents who talk about the US stake 
in world power, and who write to 
their national leaders, should de- 
mand that the making of foreign 
policy be restored to the State De- 
partment and taken out of military 
hands. 


° . 
An Invitation 

“Prices raised,” that familiar sign, 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN had to post 
last month, as our prices—printing, 
paper, help—pushing us now for 
three years, have pushed our sub- 
scriptions up. Now a year’s INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN costs you $1.50, two years 
$2.,0—or bundles of 20 yearly for 
$25, 50 for $50. 

Our major parent, the YMCA, 
pays out some $5,000 yearly to subsi- 
dize us, and minor parents help be- 
yond that. We hope our new rates 
won't alienate any of our sisters-and- 
our-cousins-and-our-aunts from our 
affections. 











No, ris is not a key-hole story. It 


is a simple effort to tell 


\merican 
students that the famed address, 13 
rue Calvin, is a real place, inhabited 
by real people who are genuinely 
American students and 
who are just the kind of folk we all 
like. 


tell the tale far better, but thev are 


interested in 


There are others who could 
not available. Here is the picture as 
I saw it after one “long week-end” 
in Geneva and four weeks of Federa- 


tion Conterences. 


Inside 13 
Within a stone’s throw of. his- 
toric St. Peters Cathedral where 


John Calvin held forth in the days 
of the Reformation, is narrow, allev- 
This 
is the part of “the ancient city” in 
Geneva and on this hillside the Ro- 
mans had a walled village two thou- 


like, cobble-paved rue Calvin. 


sand years ago. Rue 19 is actually 
a courtyard onto which open a num- 
Federation is 
housed at the back of the court. To 
gel into the 
walk through the outer office of 
World Student Relief. This 
physical relationship is matched by 


ber of ofhces. The 
Federation offices you 
close 
an equally close relationship of lead- 


Mackie, for 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 


ers. Robert instance, is 
tee, both of the Federation and of 
World Student Relief. 
intimate and helpful are the con- 


Numerous, 


tacts. 


Rue 13 Is a building approximate- 


ly jOO years old. It boasts of secret 
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—E This isit 


what is 13 RUE CALVIN? 


It is the GHQ of the World’s Student Christian Federation in 
Geneva; here’s a live account of it 


M. M. Thomas 


Philippe Maury 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTz 





John Coleman Marie Jeanne de Haller 





passages and other impedimenta olf 
ancient buildings. There are places 
where it shows its age, but there are 
some jerry built houses in Louisville 
and in \merican that 
probably will be torn down before 
No. 13. Rumor does have it that the 


most cities 


city plans to straighten out one of 
its circuitous streets to give direct 
access to the cathedral. If so, a part 
of the building where old Federa- 
tion records are stored will be torn 
down. The place itself looks like a 
typical fine building of the sixteenth 
centurv—high ceilings and _= solid 
Bookshelves line the 
walls up to the ceiling. 


Geneva is the trafic hub of the 


wor rdwot 2 


Ecumenical Movement. Here are the 
world headquarters of the World 
Council, the World YM and World 
YW, the Federation, etc. Needless to 
sav, therefore, the visitors to the 
many. One 
Mackie’s 
Philippe 


counted visitors from 


ofhces are 
Robert 
now occupied by 
Maury, and 


Federation 
morning I sat in 
othce, 


half a dozen countries and _ three 
continents. I heard conversations 
about letters from as many more 


countries. 

When I was in Geneva, gracious 
able Robert Mackie was still Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federation 
Now, however, Robert has stepped 
into Visser 't Hooft’s shoes as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Federation. For a paying job 
Robert serves as Associate General 
Secretary of the World Council, 1 
charge of Reconstruction. He con- 
tinues to edit the grand quarterly 
Student World. 


Philippe Maury, Coordinating Sec 


retary, is in reality acting executive 


secretary. Philippe, “tall, dark and 


handsome,” quite literally, is known 
and loved by 
dents. During the late war Philippe 
officer in the French 
army and later a leader in_ the 
French underground. He has suc 
cessfully passed his exams to be 


many 


was first an 
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History professor—the exam being 
roughly equivalent to the better 
ph.D.s. Philippe is a layman; Pierre 
Maury, his father, is one of the most 
distinguished of Protestant clergy- 
men in France. Father and son were 
prominent in the recent proceedings 
at Amsterdam. I heard one of the 
post-Amsterdam broadcasts to this 
country describing the significance 
of that World Council meeting and 
for my money Philippe came far 
closer to the heart of it than did the 
other panel members. Philippe be- 
lieves that the sole purpose of stu- 
dent work is evangelism—but he 
uses that word in a sense as broad 
as it is deep; hence he is Chairman 
of the Political Com- 
mission. His understanding of poli- 


Federation's 
tics is realistic and keen and com- 
prehensive, making some of us easy- 
going Americans rather ashamed of 
ourselves. 


Marie Jeanne de Haller, Associate 
Coordinating Secretary, is a Swiss 
Tall, 


and rather frail, she gives one the 


girl of rare good judgment. 


impression of being a modern saint. 
But she’s lots of fun, has a good 
mind and a deep sense of mission. 
Along with her work at headquar- 
ters, Marie Jeanne heads the Feder- 
ation’s Bible Study program. She is 
deeply instrumental in bringing the 
student movements of the. world 
back to their senses on the matter of 
Bible study. Student work that is 
not rooted in the Bible is not rooted. 
Marie Jeanne will be in this coun- 
try from mid-April till September, 
and it is hoped that hundreds of 
American students will get to know 
her. 


John Coleman, quiet, profound, 
brilliant Canadian, is leader of the 
movement to help Christian stu- 
dents and professors take seriously 
their vocations as students and pro- 
fessors. John Coleman's little study 
on higher education, The Task of 
the Christian in the University, is a 
classic and has done much to stimu- 
late thinking around the world on 
the whole problem of the relation- 
ship between the Church and higher 
education. John’s conference of 
professors on “The University in 
a Technological Age” did 
ground-clearing last 
chateau de Bossey. 


some 
summer at 
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K. H. Ting, former Chinese YMCA 
Secretary, is one of two oriental staff 
members. Like Philippe, K. H. has 
recently become a father. His family 
now live in New York but will be 
heading for Europe in early spring. 
K. H. won many friends in a brief 
tour of the south in December. He 
has a first-rate 
spirit. 


mind, and a fine 
“Hello, Harry” 
when I got off the train at Geneva 
was one ol 


His cheery 


the highlights of my 
European trip; another was the way 
he took me in, and shepherded me 
around ye olde Genéve. He chaired 
well the Federation Conference on 
the Growing Church, and will add 
much to the Federation in the next 
lew years. 

The other Federation staff mem- 
bers I did not meet. M. M. Thomas, 
brilliant, prophetic native of India, 
was in the Far East preparing for 
the Asian Leaders Conference. Bengt 
Hoffman, Swedish member of the 
staff, is on loan to the Chinese Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Of the 
two American staff members, Win- 
burn Thomas (“lommy’’) was in the 
Far East, while Keith Bridston, fine 
your Lutheran 


ig scholar, was in 


; Ron es  Sneaeie? 
Rel. POLY eS * * 


charge of the Chalet. Keith became 
Secretary for Theological Colleges 
this fall. Rue 13 has several office 
secretaries, invaluable persons, se\ 
eral of whom are bi-lingual or tri 
lingual. Imagine being able to take 
dictation in three. languages! 

The building is old, but the staff 
is young. The building is on solid 
ground, and the staff is too. ‘The 
staff as a whole is directly in the 
Federation line of descent via Visse1 
‘'t Hooft and Robert Mackie but 
though handpicked, the staff will do 
its own thinking and, on the sturdy 
foundations its have 
laid, will carry on the work of con 
struction. (And of 
too!) 


predecessors 


Reconstruction 


Outreach Unlimited 


The Federation, as is evident from 
Ruth Rouse’s book,' has been the 
spearhead of the ecumenical move 
ment. It has furnished leadership in 
more than one aspect of the life of 
the World Church. It was the Fed 
eration, for instance, which first ac 
tually got the leaders of the Ortho 
into 


dox churches to enter warm 


1 Reviewed on page 19 of this issue 
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WSCF conferences are international affairs. This one (summer 1946) brought together—Seated: 

Dora Liegme (U. of South Africa); Margareta Neovius (Finland); Gerd Arnborg (Norway); Dick 

Milford (rector, Christ’s Church, Oxford, England); Billie Gammon (Brazil); (name not known) 

(France). Standing: Jan Hermelinck (Germany); Ralph Hyslop (USA); Francis House (England); 

(name not known) (England); Augustine Ralla-Ram (India); Georg Cesar Mota (Brazil); Ray 

Valenguela (Chile); Koos Dirkse (Holland); Newt Fetter (USA); John Deschner (USA); Hiel 
Bollinger (USA) 





friendly relations with the Chris- 
tians of the West. It was Federation 
that trained men and women who 
paved the way for the coming of the 
World Council. It is Federation 
trained men over the world who to- 
day lead in numberless projects of 
advance. 

Rather significant, therefore, are 
the lines along which the Federation 
seems to be moving today: 


1. A profound reemphasis on mis- 
sions. Federation leaders are con- 
vinced that the Church to live must 
grow; that in fact to be a church at 
all is to be a mission to the world. 
The Missions conference this sum- 
mer at lovely Woudschoten with 
representatives from g8 nations was 
more than a preview of Amsterdam; 
it was a serious effort to rethink the 
task of missions from the ecumenical 
angle. (See The Student World, 
Fourth Quarter 1948.) 


2. A reawakening to the funda- 
mental place of the Bible in the life 
of any Student Christian Movement. 
The disappearance of a genuine 
Biblical from the American 
Student Movement was coincident 
with its undeniable decline and fall 
during the thirties. That Christian 
students now take the Bible seriously 


basis 


is directly due to Federation em- 
phasis. Federation-inspired student 
groups no longer will discuss “the 
Christian answer to” when they 
don’t even know what it means to 
be a Christian. 


3. A steady emphasis on a deeper 
theology. Federation leaders are 
sometimes appalled by typical Amer- 
ican theological shallowness. Some 
of the continentals err in the oppo- 
site direction, undoubtedly. On the 
whole, however, Federation folk can 
teach us a good deal at this point. 
In our superficiality we had discard- 
ed eschatology, surrendering it to 
the “sects,” the “store front church- 
es,” but the wisest among us have 
suddenly waked up to realize that 
the Gospel carries with it a clear-cut 
eschatology—a message of judgment, 
of decision, of finality, of the Second 
Coming. We have learned again 
that the doctrines of Creation, Re- 
demption, Providence, Atonement, 
Faith, Hope, etc., are essential for 
our modern students. 


4. A strong leadership in the study 
of the University question. Whether 
you approach the matter from the 
standpoint of curriculum, adminis- 
tration practices, campus atmos- 
phere, or the place of the individual 
Christian, the university today is a 





major problem. Literally thousands 
are being balmily, blindly escorteg 
into the chasm that is secularism 
through their experience of what 
they esteem to be “Higher Educa. 
tion.” Thousands more are receiy. 
ing a mediocre education at best, 
one that leaves them ignorant both 
of ancient history and of modern 
life. Worst off of all, perhaps, are 
those who are taught a trade and 
only that, even though it be called 
a vocation. The Federation believes 
Christians and Churches should give 
deep thought to this whole area, and 
it is giving us a good guidance. 

5. How dear to the hearts of many 
among us is this last, which in a 
sense is America’s contribution to 
the Federation—the Federation js 
giving us some careful leadership in 
the whole area of politics. No one 
could read The Student World for 
a year without learning far more 
about the world political situation 
than he could ever learn from the 


‘average American daily. The Fed- 


eration includes Marxist Christians 
as well as capitalist Christians and 
socialist Christians. It pays tribute 
to no economic system or political 
system but only to Jesus Christ. 

This American is proud to be a 
part of “The Federation.” You 
should be too. . . 





Sample of WSCF: GERMANY’S SCM 


By ALEX FUNKE 


Berorr 1933 there were numerous 
student associations in German uni- 
versities. With their particolored cos- 
tumes and caps, their efforts toward 
education of character and conduct, 
their songs and their houses they 
gave the characteristic picture of 
social life in the student world. The 
“German Christian Student Move- 
ment” (DCSV) with about go groups 
and 1,200 active student members, 
was a small body among them. 
Then, in the summer of 1938, our 
Christian Movement was dissolved 
by order of the Gestapo, and all our 
properties were seized. 

In the years that followed, Chris- 
tian students built up small groups 
of four or more students, meeting 
once a week for Bible study. These 
Bibelbruderschiiften really became 
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missionary centers, and many of 
them doubled in numbers. We had 
only the Bible—but that proved to 
be much more than anybody had 
ever guessed. “Having nothing and 
yet possessing all things!” (2 Cor. 
6: 10.) 

Our next move was to ask the 
Church authorities to care for these 
Christian students. They did. Stu- 
dent pastors were appointed on the 
campuses and they united in a stu- 
dent pastors conference. The Church 
had discovered her responsibility for 
bringing the Gospel to students and 
helping them find a Christian way 
of life. The students discovered their 
love for a fighting and suffering 
Church—and therefore, they did not 
want to reorganize the old kind of 
a student association when the war 





ended. Instead, they fotmed the 
Evangelische Studentengemeinde in 
Deutschland, which is a branch of 
the activities of the churches in our 
country and, at the same time is a 
free student movement. 

It has its general secretary and 
four traveling secretaries, its head- 
quarters (in Stuttgart) and periodi- 
cals. Students are elected each term 
for leadership. The student pastors 
are paid by the churches. The lead- 
ership is in the hands of a confer- 
ence of the Vertrawensstudenten 
(appointed by the Studentenge- 
meinde) and the student pastors, 
meeting early in each term. 

As a Movement we are poor in 
money and property, but under the 
blessings of God we are richer than 
in earlier times. Ours is a steadily 
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growing Movement. In the last year 
twenty new groups came up. We 
now have go Studentengemeinden, 
with about 10,000 students coming 
to the meetings. Gone is the old kind 
of membership with its badges and 
formalities. Everybody is invited to 
come now, and the one thing that 
holds our members with us is the 
quality of what is said and done in 
our meetings. 


Program Is Bible-Centered 

The program of a typical Student- 
engemeinde looks like this: 

1. Bibelarbeit (Bible class). These 
are large groups, Comprising 200 to 
goo students. The aim is, that the 
meaning of the biblical message is 
understood and seen in its relation 
to our life. Students all over Ger- 
many flock to these meetings and 
sometimes the rooms at their dis- 
posal are too sinall. In the changing 
values in our history these last years, 
we have discovered God’s own word 
in that old book. 

2. Kleinkreise. These groups of 
10-12 students meet once a week in 
their own lodgings, talking on ques- 
tions of relationship between the 
Christian message and modern life. 

3. Morgenwachen—groups meet- 
ing for morning prayers in a chapel 
or a lecture room. Devotion hours 
are held at the end of a week and 
Divine Services for students on sev- 
eral Sundays within the term. Some 
of our Studentengemeinden have a 
Holy Communion Service every 
week, but this has not been and is 
not now the custom in the churches 
in Germany. 

4. A Social Evening for new- 
comers in the student pastor’s home. 
They like to talk on problems of 
Christian dogma, 
Luther’s catechism. 


often reading 

5. Studententag or Studentenkon- 
ferenz. To tell an example: A Stu- 
dentengemeinde hires a hostel and 
invites about 100 students and 10 
professors to be together for about a 
week, discussing problems like: 
What Is Man?; God and History; 
The Meaning of Life. 

6. And we have our Freizeiten, or 
camps where there is much singing, 
talking and fun. 


These Are Problems 


The three main problems that 
confront us as a Movement are: 
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Berlin’s Russian Zone Youth, anti-U.S., carry banners showing German people manacled to 
police, who lick boots of Yankee soldier carrying CARE package 


1. To overcome the division of 
Germany into Eastern and Western 
zones. The East becomes more and 
more self-made and it is hard to stay 
within the narrow contact pre- 
scribed for the Studentengemeinde 
in the Russian zone. 

2. The new currency which we 
got in June, 1948 has brought tre- 
mendous financial difficulties to 
nearly all students and to our head- 
quarters. There are only very few 
students who do not need by work 
during the vacation time to earn the 
money they will need within the 
student term. 

g. Germany still is very tightly 
closed up from the world around 
us. It is not easy to get exit permits 
and it is impossible to get our cur- 
rency changed. But the WSCF and 
other Christian organizations do 
their best to help some German stu- 
dents to come into contact with stu- 
dents from other countries. There 
has been a growing stream of people 
going in and out of the country. 
Conferences, work camps, scholar- 
ships and visits have been made. 
The last year brought us into much 


more contact with the outside world 
than we have ever had. This fact is 
a very important one for us. 


This Is Our Joy 

We sometimes ask ourselves why 
it is that our Movement is growing 
so rapidly under conditions which 
are so much more difficult than in 
earlier times. It seems to be this: 
Students in Germany are not getting 
answers to be satisfied with by mere- 
ly listening to their lectures. The 
kind of knowledge which their fac- 
ulty give them does not answer the 
deep-seated questions which the ex- 
perience of the terrible events of 
the past fifteen years urges them to 
put into their minds. I can learn 
how to construct atom bombs—but 
no one in the university tells me 
how to get the strength of responsi- 
bility to use this destructive power 
rightly. And exactly this is the ques- 
tion which is in the mind of every 
serious student. 

Do we have this answer? We can 
only try to seek it, as we listen to 
God and try to translate His word 
into the student vocabulary. 
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Student lron Curtain 


By PARKER ROSSMAN 


IUS (International Union of Stu- 
dents) was organized at the close of 
World War II, to unite anti-fascist 
students from all nations to work for 
student welfare around the world. 
The British National Union of Stu- 
dents, and the national student gov- 
ernment organizations of many na- 
tions, readily and enthusiastically 
joined. Spurred on by IUS, national 
student organizations were devel- 
oped in many countries where they 
had not existed heretofore. In the 
United States, the National Student 
\ssociation was organized. Student 
governments of many colleges af- 
filiated, and it was expected that 
NSA would affiliate with IUS short 
ly. 


But as tension grew between east 
and west, problems began to develop 
within IUS. The secretariat of the 
organization was controlled by per- 
sons committed to the “eastern” defi 
nition of democracy, and “western” 
students began to find it more and 
more difhcult to express their point 
ol view. A crisis arose at the time 
of the sudden rise to power ol 
the Communists in Czecho-Slovakia. 
American ofhcers of IUS, including 
Bill Ellis of NICC, resigned, charg- 
ing that Czech students had been 
oppressed. The IUS supported the 
government. Ofhcers of the NSA 
terminated negotiations for affilia- 
tion. It is difficult now to tell who 
was right, for there are in print 
“authentic” reports on both sides. 
So, shortly before the IUS Council 
meeting last fall, delegates from a 
number of western nations were 
called to a meeting in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to discuss the formation of a 
“western bloc.” Canadian students 
felt that unless IUS could be “re- 
formed” in such a way that some 
recognition could be given also to 
the western view of democracy, that 
a new international student organ- 
ization must be formed. Three re- 
forms were discussed: (1) More con- 
trol over the IUS secretariat, which 
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An observer at the Soviet-oriented IUS last fall points 
to issues—and the danger of two iron curtains 


at the present time has a free hand 
to do about as it pleases; (2) finan- 
cial independence of TUS from the 
Czech government, which has sub- 
sidized the headquarters expense of 
the secretariat; and (g) recognition 
of the rights of more than one po- 
litical viewpoint. The Brussels meet- 
ing failed to come to any agreement, 
and the students who participated in 
it were met with some suspicion in 
Paris, where IUS met last Septem- 
ber with flags flying. It was interest- 
ing to contrast the IUS Council 
meeting with the United Nations. 
This “litthe UN” was attended by 
12-15, Russian students, and a large 
percentage of the delegates were 
from Asia and Eastern Europe. 
Many of the “colonial” delegates 
were not only strikingly handsome, 
but very articulate. 


They Spoke in Tongues 


The only official American dele- 
gates were from AYD (American 
Youth for Democracy) and the Asso- 
ciation of Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents. But there were eight “observ- 
United States 
groups, including the National Stu- 
dent Association and the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council. 


ers” from other 


Reporting on the situation in Amer- 
ican colleges, the official US dele- 
gates told much about discrimina- 
tion against Jews and Negroes, and 
threats to academic freedom. When 
asked why they hardly mentioned 
the positive side of the American 
higher education—such as the G.I. 
Bill, and the fact that we have as 
many students as the rest of the 
world combined—they said that 
NSA should afhliate with IUS and 
present the majority position, just 
as AYD was frankly representing its 
own point of view. “United States 
imperialism” and the Marshall Plan 
were continually attacked. One dele- 
gate said to me: “It is undemocratic 
even to discuss the Marshall Plan; 
the only thing an anti-fascist can do 
is condemn it.” 


Discussion of World Student Re. 
lief was most interesting to the “ob. 
from American Christian 
organizations. For IUS,  togethe; 
with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and Jewish and Catholic 


servers’ 


groups—is one of the sponsors of 
student relief, which is World Stu. 
dent Service Fund (WSSF) in Amer. 
ica. Under it, food is given strictly 
on the basis of need, and east and 
west have been able to cooperate in 
the feeding of the hungry, regard 
less of then politics. The IUS coun. 
cil commended this program of aid 
on the basis of need alone. However, 
cultural activities were — strongly 
criticized, on the ground that western 
sponsored cultural programs serve as 
propaganda for the west. It seems 
likely, indeed, that the cultural and 
student exchange programs of Inter. 
national Student Service will find 
rough going in eastern Europe and 
Asia. 

Even WSSF aid on the basis of 
need has its political implications 
One delegate asked: “Why is aid 


| DISAGREE with Parker Rossman’s view- 
point, for | believe there is a great dan- 
ger of over-dramatizing the East-West 
split as it affects our IUS relationships. 
There is a real dynamic in the IUS, a 
positive and constructive motivation which 
to a great extent we share. Recognition 
of that fact is | believe the contribution 
which NICC ought to make. It is for that 
reason that we have all along insisted 
upon our desire to maintain friendly rela- 
tions and cooperation on specific projects 
even while breaking formal ties. 

You and | know that it may be prac- 
tically impossible to maintain this work- 
ing together; nevertheless we have a wit- 
ness to bear in the face of an almost 
totally convinced opposition in the stu- 

| dent world today. In other words, simply 
| because it has been necessary to break 
formal relationships at the present time 
does not mean that the IUS is totally 
black, or that there is no possibility of re- 
newed contact in the future. 
—Roswell Moore 

Roswell Moore, recent Yale grad, was 

present in the Paris IUS Council 

meeting as an observer, representing 

NICC.—£p. 
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from 


‘fascist’ 


given to refugees 


Czechoslovakia in Germany, and 


not to ‘democratic’ refugees from 


Spain in Russia?” Students from 
“behind the iron curtain” rose time 
after time to say that they had been 
against in the dis- 
relief. They resented 
so much aid for Germany, and es 


discriminated 


tribution of 


pecially opposed projects that were 
administered separately, apart from 
World Student Relief. 


How Close the East-West Rift? 


\ll such exchanges make it clear 
that IUS does not want to be a cen- 
ter for contact and exchange _ be- 
tween students of different political 
points of view. It is and intends to 
continue to be a united organiza- 


tion, with its unity based upon a 


single set of political and social prin- 
ciples. Student groups who do not 
agree whole-heartedly with this pro- 
gram are not welcome. In other 
words, IUS is satisfied to be affiliated 
with the leftist AYD in this coun- 
try, if the National Student Associa- 
tion cannot subscribe to the IUS 
program and principles. Nor is a 
student organization welcome to 
join if it intends to try to change 
IUS! The Canadian delegation was 
not seated, because they came with 
certain Even after they 
withdrew the conditions, there was 
still too much doubt 
intentions for 


provisos. 


their 
them to be seated 
this year. The United States Na- 
Student Association voted 
last fall to uphold the action of its 
ofhcers in not affiliating with IUS. 
There is a minority group, however, 


about 


tional 


that is actively working for afhlia- 
tion. A “Committee for Interna- 
tional Student Cooperation” has 
been formed in New York, to pro- 
mote IUS and its programs in Amer- 
ican student circles. 

A new problem, however, may 
soon face American students, and 
Student Christian groups. It is pos- 
sible that English, French, and a 
number of the “western” 
tions of students will withdraw from 
IUS to form a new international 
organization of students. Do we 
want to encourage this trend, which 
will broaden the rift between east 
and west? Or can we find a new 
way for east-west student coopera- 
tion, perhaps through the United 
Nations, for contact and exchange 
of understanding among students, 
in a quest for the peace we all want? 


associa- 





CONTROVERSY? 
Be Smart About It 


RICHARD RICHARDS writes from sobering experience at Ohio 
State in which his “Y” was completely cleared of “Red” charges 


Ww: ‘rs “a communist 


It may be 


leaning?” 
interpreted as any atti- 
tude or act which questions the 
infinite wisdom of free enterprise o1 
challenges any of the contemporary 
social mores. What’s 


eler?”’ 


“a fellow trav- 
Possibly anyone who doesn’t 
subscribe to the accuser’s particular 
view on any particular subject. In 
America we are in the midst of a 
fear so blind and intense that it 
makes no careful analysis of what 
communism is but leads highly re- 
spected citizens to condemn publicly 
equally highly respected citizens be- 
cause of real or imagined communist 
sympathy. At a time when the com- 
munists are actively engaged in a 
program of expansion and are mak- 
ing a great effort to strengthen their 
support in the United States as well 
as elsewhere, we are so confused 
about the aims and methods of com- 
munism that we frequently con- 
demn forces which are most effec- 
tive in combating it by working in 
the areas of internal tension in our 
own nation. What should Christian 
students be doing about it? 
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A first essential step in finding 
deeper rootage for actual student 
program is a thorough searching for 
the elements within our Christian 
faith which lead us to be interested 
in programs of action at all. Many 
of us are inclined to justify our in- 
terests by saying they are Christian 
and letting it go at-that. This kind 
of shallow thinking leads not only 
to poorly planned action but may 
lead to the discrediting of a whole 
program on the basis of a single in- 
defensible act. We have been grow- 
ing as a Movement in our interest 
in Bible study and our sense of need 
to know the great books of our faith. 
We need to go farther, however. We 
need to examine our source mate- 
rial for help in understanding the 
specific precepts of our faith on 
which our citizenship is based. The 
trilogy of worship study and action 
is a discipline that is most important 
to our continuation of effective work 
in social action. Until our plans 
have the solid foundation of careful 
study and sincere worship they are 


not ready for carrying into action. 
Anything less thorough is unlikely 
to lead to positive results from our 
efforts. 

This leads me to a next point, 
that every specific attitude and pro- 
gram must be seen from the perspec 
tive of our long range objectives. A 
specific problem frequently inspires 
us to action which seems logical and 
inescapable. This action or the tech- 
niques used may, however, nullify 
progress that might be achieved to- 
ward the accomplishment of the 
ultimate objectives. Take for exam- 
ple the situation of a barber shop's 
refusal to cut the hair of a Negro 
student. Here obviously our long 
range objective is the elimination of 
racial discrimination in the com- 
munity. But the way in which the 
specific issue is approached may well 
affect appreciably the rate of prog- 
ress toward the long-time objective. 
Thus in some communities a deci- 
sion which would lead to picketing 
this barber shop might lead to posi- 
tive results. In others the same ac- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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We Call Vou to Prav 


‘ 


Sunday, February 20, 1949 | 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 


—(i Peter 1: 3-4.) 


As we call the members and friends of the World's 
Student Christian Federation to observe the Day of 
Prayer we do so with a deep sense of agony of the per- 
sonal and political confusion and despair of our world 
today. Seldom has there been a time when man needed 
so urgently to apprehend God's message of hope. There- 
fore the Federation must find concrete ways of mediating 
to students the joyous assurances of our faith and of 
bringing them through faith to a Christian understand- 
ing of history. We especially pray that in the coming year 
the members of the Federation will experience God's 
word of judgment and salvation, bringing with it a 
genuine spirit of contrition and a lively hope. 


Situation in the University 

Our Christian faith and obedience are unreal unless 
we take seriously the place where God has put us and 
the social and political problems which confront us. 
Unless we assume some practical personal responsibility 
for the economic, technical and moral life of our society, 
our obedience is imperfect, our discipleship of Christ is 
partial and our claim to be witnesses to the love and 
mercy of God is hypocritical. 

This means that we must take seriously the university 
situation in which God has called us to work. When we 
look at our universities it is clear that moral relativism, 
the shallow quest for pleasure, a pathetic faith in saving 
power of autonomous science and an unreasoning at- 
tachment to personal success or private gain are leading 
to the disillusionment and cynicism in the minds of 
many students and to the destruction of the university 
as a value-bearing community. Further, partly because 
of the general hopelessness, many students turn to com- 
munism as the one dynamic faith which they know as a 
source of power, meaning and hope. 


Christian Hope 

The Christian hope of God's ever-present judgment 
and of the coming of Christ’s Kingdom in power is 
greater than the false hopes of man and can never fade 
away. It is this hope which the Federation must proclaim 
in the universities of the world. According to the Bible 
the content of our hope is the expectation of Christ's 
return to reign. In the Federation we are now beginning 
to grope towards an appreciation of this truth, but it is 
certain that only through a grasp of its fullness can we 
gain an understanding of the meaning of history and be 
brought to that hope which has its fruits in the joy and 
power of life in Christ, in the community of His Church. 
It can be proclaimed by the Federation only as we 
submit ourselves to God in prayer and worship, becom. 
ing a people of God within the university. 


The Christian Community 

Jesus Christ came to this earth to announce and in- 
augurate the Reign of God. Its entering wedge into the 
life of men is that new community with Christ as its 
head into which we are called as members. Our national 
movements therefore must not rest satisfied until they 
have bound students and professors together, so that 
they may work out the implications of the Lordship of 
Christ for the life and thought of the university. 

The measure of our response to the call of Christ will 
be the deepening among us of our disciplines of spiritual 
life so that worship ceases to be a mere occasion and 
becomes the very climate of our personal and com- 
munal life. Each formal act of worship will then bring 
into conscious expression, in a moment of heightened 
praise, our constant awareness of God’s goodness. Our 
university courses, our choice of life vocation, our Bible 
study, our actions in student politics and in faculty 
societies will then become concrete acts of obedience to 
Christ, our King. Our movements will reflect the riches 
of insight of our total fellowship in the Federation and 
be energized by the visible manifestation of our unity 
which God has granted to us in the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Conscious of our needs, of our great vocation and of 
the glorious promises of God, let us present ourselves 
together before our Lord in thanksgiving and contrition 
and in intercession for one another, making our prayer 
a joyous afhirmation of our hope in Jesus Christ. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE WorLp’s 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION: 


Robert C. Mackie 
Eleanor French 
Kiang Wen-Han 
Reinold von Thadden 
Luther Tucker 

Hiel Bollinger 
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Attitude 
of raver 


By BURNS BRODHEAD 


\t times we come out of a wor- 
ship service observing, literally, the 
“worth-ship of God,” without a 
sense that it has been really worth- 
ful. There has been ritual but no 
meaningfulness of devotion. Often 
part of the failure lies with those 
who have led the service. But more 
often the mood of the worshipper 
has conditioned the experience. We 
just haven’t been ready. 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
Those words from the unknown 
prophet of the exile give us a clue 
for making periods of communal 
worship more meaningful. We 
rightly expect the leader to prepare 
himself for a service of worship. 
Preparation of the mind and heart 
of the worshipper is just as im- 
portant. Too many times we come 
to begin a service of worship tired 
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from the night before; but no ath- 
lete would enter his great game with- 
out being in the finest of condition. 
Too often in a restless mood we al- 
low our minds to wander during the 
period called for retuning our hearts 
to the Eternal; but no musician can 
afford to let his concentration slip 
while engaged in a great passage of 
music. 

“Be prepared” is a good motto to 
carve over the doorway of any place 
of worship. Enter prepared to have 
your heart strangely warmed, with 
new devotion. 

That means clearing up the debris 
in our cluttered lives. Minds are 
cluttered with much that deserves 
to be labeled: Inconsequential. John 
Woolman spoke of this as_ the 
“Cumber’” of life. How often as stu- 
dents we begrudge time for worship 
because there are so many other 






Gyula W. Komjdthy 


concerns. We need to realize that 
prayer is a “worthful” experience. It 
is the other activities which clutter 
our lives and edge into that all too 
brief period when we allow eternal 
significance to touch us. 

Preparing for worship means also 
a definite process of building 
thoughts and purposes. Each period 
of prayer is a creative time which 
leads our lives to new levels of in- 
tention. Morning devotions, “‘flash’’ 
prayers when we experience a deep 
compulsion, silent periods of reflec- 
tion—all are summed up as finally 
we enter communal worship. Peri- 
ods of Bible study turn out to be 
springs of inspiration when “we 
gather together to ask the Lord’s 
blessing.” Time spent musing deep- 
ly so that the fire of the intellect 
burns on ultimate themes, is prep- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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"Be Still and Know... .” 


Student World Worship, February Twentieth 


INVOCATION: In the nome of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, Amen. 


ACT OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING: Let us unite in faith with the 
cloud of witnesses who from the ancient times gave glory to God and 
worshipped His name; with the great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, standing 
before the throne and before the Lamb, and say: 
Blessed be thou, O Lord, God of our fathers, for ever and ever. 
Thine, O Lord, is the Greatness, and the Power and the Glory, and 
the Victory, and the Majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in 
the earth is thine: thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art 
exalted as head above all. In thine hand is power and might; and 
in thine hand it is to give strength unto all. Now therefore, our 
God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. (I Chronicles 
29: 10-13.) 
Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving and hon- 
our, and power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. 
(Revelation 7: 12.) 


HYMN: 


THANKSGIVING: Let us thank God that from the moment the sun 
rises on the Far East to the moment the sun sets on the Far West, the 
prayers of His Church never cease... . Let us thank God that all 
through this day, students in all lands will join in thanksgiving and 
praise... . The Lord hath done great things for us already; whereof 
we rejoice. (Psalm 126: 4.) 


PSALM OF PRAISE: 
O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious: And His mercy 
endureth for ever. 
Let them give thanks whom the Lord hath redeemed: And delivered 
from the hand of the enemy. 
And gathered them out of the lands, from the east and from the 
west: From the north and from the south. 
O that men would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness: And 
declare the wonders that He doeth for the children of men. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: As it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. (Psalm 107: 1-3, 21.) 


A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE WSCF: O Lord, Who hast 
given unto us, Thy servants, gathered here today the privilege of serving 
Thee in and through the World's Student Christian Federation, we offer 
Thee our humble thanks for all that Thou hast been pleased to do 
through the Federation for students in every part of the world. 

For the men of faith and vision who have laid the foundations of this 

work: We thank Thee. 

For those whom Thou hast raised up among us to be powerful wit- 

nesses to Thy Word: We thank Thee. 

For the hidden devotion of obscure workers: We thank Thee 

For the fidelity of those who have kept the faith in time of strife 

and persecution: We thank Thee 

For the ever-renewed gift of our unity in Thee bestowed on us amidst 

all differences of race and tradition: We thank Thee. 


READING: St. John 15: 1-20. 


ACT OF PENITENCE: O Lord, we are not worthy of the least of all 
the mercies and all the truth which Thou hast showed unto Thy servants. 
But Thou, by Thy great compassions, forgive us, O Lord. 
Our little faith, our lack of vision: Forgive us, O Lord. 
The sin of knowing Thy word and not proclaiming it with boldness 
and passion: Forgive us, O Lord. 
Our readiness to accept half truths and to be carried away by every 
wind of doctrine: Forgive us, O Lord. 


Our many sins against Thy love and Thy mercy in our daily relg. 
tionships: Forgive us, O Lord. 

Our many driftings into ease and compromise, our slackness in the 
fight against evil: Forgive us, O Lord. 

The prejudice and pride which often obscures our sense of oneness 
in Thee: Forgive us, O Lord. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. Amen. 


ACT OF CORPORATE DEDICATION: Let us receive in faith and hope 
the promises of our Lord to His disciples. 
Ye have not chosen me, but | have chosen you and ordained yoy 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
abide: that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He 
may give it to you. (St. John 15: 16.) 
| have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not. (St. Luke 22: 32.) 


HYMN: 
ADDRESS: 


PRAYER: 

Let us silently dedicate ourselves anew: body, mind and soul, to God; 
that His will may be done in us and through us, and His salvation pro- 
claimed unto all nations. . . . 

O Lord, Thou has entrusted us with the glad tidings of Thy salvation, 
May we never live to ourselves in self-contained contentment, keeping to 
the old trodden paths, but seek ever new ways to forward Thy cause and 
serve our fellow-students. Make us to be truthful and joyous messengers 
of Thy redeeming love and grant unto Thy servants to speak Thy Word 
with boldness. . . . 

O Lord, Who didst humble Thyself that we might be raised unto Thee, 
kindle us with Thy love that we may “in honour preferring one another,” 
gladly discern Thy gifts in those of other nations, other traditions, other 
races, and give to Thee the glory. . . 

Our Father, Who hast given Thy Son to reconcile the world unto Thy- 
self and to abolish the walls of partition between classes, races and no- 
tions, may our ministry in the World’s Student Christian Federation be 
a ministry of reconciliation. In times of strife and tension, of wars and 
rumours of war, may our unity in Thee remain unbroken, our faith in 
Thee unshaken. .. . 

We commit to Thy care this country and all universities and colleges 
in this land... . 

We pray Thee for those Movements in our world fellowship which are 
in special need of Thy guidance and succour. Especially we pray for Thy 
blessing upon those that are working under particularly difficult circum- 
stances due to war, poverty or alien philosophies. . . . 

We pray Thee for our Federation leaders, officers and staff, that they 
may be given insight, vision and wisdom for the fulfilment of their task. 
Guide and bless the new Co-ordinating Secretary and his colleagues as 
they try to do Thy will... . 

We pray Thee for those of our membership who are exposed to danger, 
strife and persecution. We thank Thee for those who have endured and 
conquered. May we be ready to follow their example, that we, with them, 
may be conformed unto the likeness of Thy Son, our Lord and Savior, 
and remain steadfast in the faith to the end. Amen. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER ... OFFERING... HYMN... 


DOXOLOGY: Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing that ye may abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


CHOIR: May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
the Father and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with us all. Amen. 
(Cantate Domino No. 95) 





ADDRESS: [This may center around the Call to Prayer or the Life of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation and its member movements. 
Relevant information can be found in the Federation News Sheet, The 
Student World, and in this and other issues of INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 


OFFERING: The offering for the World's Student Christian Federation 
will be used for the numerous aspects of its regular program of travel, 
publications, meeting and conferences, and for assistance to pioneering 
movements in Latin America, and for the reconstruction program of aid 
to member movements weakened by war. 


PRAYERS OF INTERCESSION: In the silent meditations, include names 
of individuals or organizations as desired. The Federation News Sheet 
will be useful for suggestions. 


SUGGESTED HYMNS: “Cantate Domino” 3, 82, 78. 


This Call to Prayer was prepared by the WSCF and is being used in all 
member national movements. The Service is taken from Venite Adoremus 
ll. Additional copies may be ordered at two cents each from: United 
Student Christian Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Christian Students, World- Awake 


WSCF (World’s Student Christian Federation) is our widening, deepening, 
global movement of Christians on campuses. A handy way to view its 
progress is to read the new history of it, “The World’s Christian Federa- 
tion” by Ruth Rouse (published by USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; $3.00) reviewed here by the General Secretary of the British Student 


Christian Movement 


“It is hard to judge whether one’s 
own day is significant or undis- 
tinguished,” writes Robert Mackie 
in his introduction to this book, the 
first authoritative history of the 
WSCF to be published. Yet those 
who will write the church history of 
these days will surely find it a most 
fecund and creative period, for all 
our cries of shame. The last century 
and a half has seen a numerical 
growth in the size of the Church, 
and a geographical spread of its life 
wholly unparalleled even in the 
primitive period, and directly at- 
tributable to the birth of modern 
missions. Parallel, or more truly as 
a consequence, has been the move- 
unity within the 
Church which has condoned its own 
divisions since the 4th century. We 
are as yet only partly through these 
majestic developments, the outward 


ment towards 


and visible sign of a much deeper 
stirring of the Spirit within this poor 
Body of Christ. The astonishing fact 
is that God has chosen a Christian 
movement among students to play a 
leading role in the front of these 
advances. True, the WSCF is very 
much younger than the missionary 
movement, but in its fifty years of 
life it has sent more than 20,000 
trained graduates into the overseas 
church. 

This fact must be set against a 
European background, for instance, 
where “before Federation days, in 
Europe almost no university men 
had ever become _ missionaries.” 
What this has meant for the younger 
churches is not easily exaggerated. 

But “the world-wide church” has 
in a few decades become a reality 
not only by reason of what the West 
has given, but of what it was ready 
to receive from the East. And again 
it was the Federation which pio- 
neered in taking Asia seriously and 
in distinguishing imperial relation- 
ships from Christian brotherhood. 
Miss Rouse’s story of the Federation 
General Committee which solemnly 
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located itself in Tokyo as far back 
as 1907, is an example. At a time 
when it is the fashion to repent that 
we have too long been careless of 
Eastern Europe, it is worth reading 
of the similar adventure when Con- 
stantinople was made the venue in 
1911, and a base was secured for 
Orthodox work in the Balkans—a 
development which has had immeas- 
urable results within the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

This book is, therefore, a fasci- 
nating study of a great, incredible 
adventure that God has blest; there 
is nothing modest or honest in deny- 
ing that, for it has been surely the 
work of God. Here at last “the Fed- 
eration” ceases to be a myth or an 
enthusiasm, and the stages of its 
growth are mapped by one of those 
who participated centrally in its cre- 
ation. It is an exciting document 
precisely because of its careful schol- 
arship and objectivity. It is above 
all enthralling reading for the SCM 
leader of today. 

“It was all so easy then” is per- 
haps a notion at the back of our 
minds until we go with Miss Rouse 
to Tzarist Russia to help form a 
Movement in a land where “stu- 
dents might not meet more than five 
at a time for any purpose whatever, 
and if you wished to address them 
you had to notify the police ten days 
in advance.” Here is the General 
Secretary in Serbia in 1911 address- 
ing a student meeting . . . “a battle 
royal broke out. Those who wished 
to hear and those who did not ham- 
mered each other with chairs and 
anything else handy. Only after 
some bloodshed was Dr. Mott able 
to conclude.” 

The story tells us an immense 
amount about our own Movement, 
who we are and where we came 
from. It never feels old-fashioned! 
Perhaps I may draw from it two 
conclusions. The WSCF, and _ the 
SCM, is at its best when amidst its 
multitude of interests there is a cen- 


tral singleness and simplicity. The 
old battle cry, ‘the evangelization of 
the world in this generation” needs 
its modern substitute, and above all 
we live and serve when we love to 
show forth Jesus Christ. Secondly, 
now that we have a history we must 
beware of it. This book is an adven- 
ture because it tells of a brave, quite 
small, incredibly competent group 
of young men and women who man- 
aged always to hold the initiative. 
We must not become so dutiful in 
carrying on the past that we lose 
space and energy to manceuvre with 
equal zest today. That is our voca- 
tion. 

Above all, Miss Rouse has paid a 
tribute intentionally to John R. 
Mott, unintentionally to herself, and 
through each her homage to God 
for the gift of two such people and 
their company who have, more than 
is given to most, made history. 

ALAN R. Booru 


From The Student Movement (British) , 
December 1948. 


oe 


ATTITUDE OF PRAYER 
(Continued from page 17) 
aration for explicit worship. By no 
means least, Christian service itself 
with deeds of love and mercy, are 
the emptying of one’s self which 
brings us back hungry for com- 

munal worship. 

Group worship is not all “group,” 
however. The core of the experience 
is really the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility for corporate finding of 
God. “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” Individuals must prepare 
themselves carefully, in order that 
there may be a spiritual blessing for 
all. Your preparation of heart and 
mind somehow helps clear the way 
of the Eternal into the life of an- 
other. Group prayer cannot bring to 
any of us the blessing from outside; 
we must help from within. The im- 
perative for preparation of self re- 
mains if each of us is to experience 
the Spirit of the Lord moving in his 
heart. It is the prepared heart which, 
consciously awaiting God's Spirit, 
receives power. “God moves in a 
mysterious way” in group devotion, 
but only those who come prepared 
and eager to receive can experience 
the fulness of grace and power. 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 


RE-CREATION. On a rainy Satur- 
day I took the little Swiss mountain 
railway up a gorge along a ledge 
hundreds of feet above the Rhone 
Valley, under a waterfall, up a ridge 
could pick mountain 
flowers from the train window, up 
above the clouds to Marecottes. The 
street car-like train had two coaches, 
both filled with Swiss schoolboys go- 
ing to a camp. I was the only pas- 
senger to descend at Marecottes. 

In the station stood a _ kindly- 
looking agent on whom I promptly 
tried my Quebec-Louisiana-high 
school French: “Ou est le Federa- 
tion Chalet?” The _ kindly 
looked less kindly. des chré- 
tiens etudiants,”” I murmured. He 
beamed, took me by the shoulder 
and said “Voila!” (or was it per- 
haps “‘cela’’?) He pointed out the 
“hotel des Marecottes” on the hill 
above the station. Obviously this 
was a familiar routine for him, for 
throughout the summer of 1948, the 
Federation Chalet welcomed §stu- 
dents and student leaders from all 
parts of the world, who came to 
share the life of the “family” for a 
time and to recover from physical 
or moral exhaustion. 

Two young Americans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith Bridston, were hosts. 
Keith, now the new Theological 
Student Secretary of the WSCF is a 
Lutheran and a student worker. 
(“Student Worker” is a slang word 
meaning “Graduate of Yale Divinity 
School.”’) 

The student guests came 
Germany, 


where one 


agent 


from 
Soviet 


(including the 





“Chalet” means new life for many 
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zone), Hungry, Italy, France, Aus- 
tria, and other countries. Since many 
were physically below par their pro- 
gram in the chalet was light. Bible 
study, excursions, discussion groups 
on live issues, social evenings and 
housework, were carried on as in a 
family. There was much rest and 
sleep, and neither rain nor cold, nor 
the smoky kitchen dampened the 
family’s spirit. 

Truly it was a period of re-recrea- 
tion. Many of the guests said that in 
the Christian community life their 
faith was strengthened and_ they 
gained courage to face anew their 
responsibilities and the hardships of 
life—P. R. 


POLITICS. Joan Wright of the 
British SCM, back from a visit to 
Berlin, reported: “I had two meet- 
ings with groups of students, one 
with the men which lasted from 
8 p.m. to midnight. First I talked 
about the British SCM, its set-up 
and work, and then a great deal of 
time was spent discussing the politi- 
cal situation in Britain, and, of 
course, (East and West) which was 
a burning question in Berlin then. 

“From there we came on to the 
responsibility of the Christian in 
politics. I felt that the German stu- 
dents were rather guarded in ex- 
pressing their opinions. At the end 
of the meeting one student said 
that the thing that had meant most 
to him was to hear a perfectly free, 
frank and sincere expression of opin- 
ion from me. This shook me not a 
little, for here was somebody—and 
his feelings were shared by the whole 
group—who was thanking me for 
something which was perfectly nat- 
ural and which I took for granted.” 


CONFERENCES. From a letter 
from Taiwan (Formosa): “We had 
Dr. Hwang Siu-chi with us here in 
Formosa attending our All-Taiwan 
conference held in beautiful Tam- 
sui. She was a perfect leader-choice 
for this island. Our conference was 
an Oslo follow-up. We used the same 


EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


Bible study passages from Moses, 
Isaiah, Matthew, John, Paul and 
Master himself. What a six-day se. 
ries! The response to the invitation 
to this year’s get-together was al- 
most overwhelming. The committee 
gave an open invitation, expecting 
possibly 600 in all—an increase of 
200 over last year. But 1,380 came, 
taxing our facilities and organizing 
ability to the limit. 

“Fortunately nature helped with 
heavenly weather; and former Japa- 
nese regimentation had equipped 
them to take the crowding! A 6x9 
straw mat for a bed, laid anywhere; 
a bowl, chop-sticks, and a_tooth- 
brush—these are all a Formosan re- 
quires for conference equipment. 
Fortunately also, previous confer- 
ence experiences had produced 
enough capable leaders to handle 
the crowd. We were sorry that Win- 
burn Thomas could not come, and 
see Tamsui as a possible center for 
some East Asia meeting in the fu- 
ture.” 


SUMMER PROJECTS. The Cana- 
dian SCM had three work camps last 
summer—Student-in-Industry Camps 
at Brantford and Montreal and 
a Student-in-Agriculture Camp at 
Dixie. Participating were 75 stu- 
dents, including Canadians from all 
provinces, many from USA, one 
from Columbia, several from ‘Trini- 
dad, one from France. “Certainly 
the camps do develop great depth 
and strength for the work of the 
movement,” writes Gerald Hutchi- 
son. 


CHRISTIAN IN UNIVERSITY. The 
visit of John Coleman to Australia 
“made us realize that we were not 
interceding for the needs and difh- 
culties of our Federation fellowship 
in other countries as vitally as we 
should,” wrote Roy Bradley from 
Melbourne, “‘he aided us to see more 
clearly what obedience to Christ in 
the university required of us, and 
what difficulties we must face.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Let’s USE UN 


The UN is surely the greatest 
world organization ever created. In 
essence, it is a part of all the people. 
Yet the UN in action can be no 
greater than the individuals who 
comprise it—those who have the 
power to transact its business and 
its varied activities. And now let us 
pause to reflect that UN delegates, 
who have the tremendous responsi- 
bility of creating a world peace 
through a universal government, 
can go only as far as public opinion 
permits them. The opinion of all 
the people of the world counts— 
whether in a bare DP camp in Eu- 
rope, a colony in Africa or Indo- 
nesia, a battle-field in Asia; a Park 
Avenue apartment in New York 
City, or a citrus grove in California. 

Public opinion is created in many 
ways, not the least of which are 
press and radio. Unfortunately, both 
these media have been generally un- 
favorable in their treatments of the 
UN news. Tactics used have ranged 
from playing up distorted stories of 
dissension and playing down stories 
of accomplishments to the ignoring 
of valuable news. This is especially 
true in remote areas of the United 
States. So detrimental has this prop- 
aganda been that many people have 
lost faith, both in the idea of world 
peace and in the UN as a means of 
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They learned about UN last summer at Lake Success 


achieving it. So the UN Charter be- 
comes a lost illusion. The spirit of 
disillusionment has infected all sec- 
tors of our citizenry—including that 
relatively small segment known as 
college students. 

Yes, students are a small part of 
the national population; but the 
quality of our leadership in the next 
generation depends on the kind of 
education we are getting now, in 
this year 1949. We know, too, that 
the quality of understanding we 
are gaining—now—about the UN, 
will determine in large degree the 
kind of world in which the born 
and unborn will enjoy or suffer to- 
morrow. Hence it is a “must” that 
we, as college students, get to know 
the UN, understand its aims, its pur- 
pose and its activities, so that we 
may be better prepared to cope with 
problems that are certain to arise in 
the shaping of the destiny of tomor- 
row’s world. 

How can undergraduates strike 
up a real acquaintance with UN? 
Two quick ways are open: They 
can join in one of the United Na- 
tion Seminars such as those listed 
on the next page. As a member of 
such a group, one acquires, as I did 
last summer, a working understand- 
ing of the background of the UN, 
sees it at work, senses the enormity 





Says LOUISE HARRISON (NYU ‘48), as she considers ways for 
student Christians to influence our world 


of its task and gains a high respect 
for its accomplishments under ter- 
rific difficulty. 

The students in last summer's 
Seminars came to Lake Success from 
all areas of the United States. They 
were as unlike physically and other- 
wise as might be expected in any 
group of convening human_per- 
sonalities. But they had one thing 
in common: all were depressed in 
their thinking and attitudes about 
the United Nations activities and 
accomplishments. They had lost 
faith in the men with whom had 
been entrusted the power of opera- 
tions. But something happened to 
all of our minds in the next three 
days, as expert lecturers explained 
the mechanical set-up of the UN, 
and told just how each interdepend- 
ent organ functions. Then, in the 
UN sessions we saw history being 
made, and the physical surroundings 
in which world representatives 
work. This intensely interesting ob- 
servation was supplemented by lec- 
tures which gave us a sense of be- 
longing, relativeness and a feeling 
of obligation in this great attempt 
at creating a stable one-world gov- 
ernment and a lasting world peace. 

By now, if you are a student, you 
are probably all excited, keyed-up 
about attending a UN Seminar. Do 
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it this summer, if at 


all possible! 
But it is impossible for every col- 
lege student to attend a Seminar in 
New York! If that applies to you, 
you will have to start out on youn 
own, right on your own campus. 
What to do? Well, there is plenty 
to be for example: 

1. Printed matter. 


done 
Read every- 
thing you can get hold of about the 


UN. The 


available: (1) 


following are quickly 
The Department of 
Public Information of the UN (ad- 
dress: Lake Success, N. Y.) will send, 
free on request, dozens of pamphlets 
in which the structure and work of 
the UN is explained. The UN also 
publishes a news periodical which 


may be subscribed for at about soc. 


Dulles and 
be purchased at your 
bookstore (35). 

2. Radio Reports. The Columbia 
Broadcasting Company makes reg- 
ular reports on the grounds, while 
the General Assembly is in session. 


United Nations’”—by 
Lamb may 


Does this program coming over the 
national net-work reach your cam- 
pus and community? If not, organ- 
ize a campaign to urge that your 
local stations bring you a “repeat,” 
or some sort of unbiased UN pro- 
gram. 

3. Press. Try getting your local 
papers to print a more complete 
coverage of UN events as they ac- 
tually are, and not editorialized by 
a biased publisher. 


council for the UN on your campug 
If you need program help, write tg: 
Miss Dorothy Robins, Program Ag 
visor of CCUN, at 45 East 65th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

And fellow students, wherever yoy 
are and whatever you may attempt 
in endeavoring to learn more about 
the UN, just remember that one 
thing worse than being in a rut js 
being on the road to nowhere. Try. 
ing to make the UN work is def. 
nitely on the road to somewhere jp 
spite of the psychological “rut” into 
which our whole nation seems to 
have sunk. 

Let's remember, with Samuel 
Smiles: “All that is great comes 
through work and civilization is jts 


Lhe Headline Series pamphlet “The j. And, 


organize a 


collegiate product.” 
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SUNIMER PROJECTS 


All groups listed are sponsored by the National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 


1/1 are open to men and women students of all racial and national backgrounds. 


SIX European Work-Study Seminars. Six groups of 15 students 
each sailing June 25 on a student ship, returning to New York 
September 10. Each group spends two weeks in England, three 
weeks in a work camp or study seminar in Germany or France, 
one week each in two European countries, and one week at- 
tending a WSCF Conference in Switzerland. Coincident with 
eight weeks of travel members will study the economic, politi- 
cal, educational and religious life of the countries. Cost, $700- 
$800. Apply: Fern Babcock, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


THREE United Nations Seminars. Each group of 50 will 
spend three days in New York attending sessions of the United 
Nations, meeting members of the delegations and secretariat, 
and studying the responsibility of Christians for world citizen- 
ship. Registration $5; minimum expenses in New York $15- 
$20. Apply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Dates: April 13-15; April 27-29; June 


26-28. 


TWO Meet-Your-Government Seminars. Two groups, 50 stu- 
dents each. Three days in Washington, studying the processes 
of federal government and the responsiblities of effective 
Christian citizenship. Registration $5; minimum expenses in 
Washington $10-$15. Apply: Thomas B. Keehn, 1751 N Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. Dates: April 10-12; April 24-26. 


Washington Student Citizenship Seminar. Students hold full 
time paid jobs in government agencies and spend 8-12 hours a 
week in seminar meetings studying the processes of federal 
government and preparing for effective Christian citizenship. 
June 22-August 31. Registration $35. Salaries cover living costs 
and coach travel from mid-west. Apply: Fern Babcock, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Three Presidents’ Schools. Officers and cabinet members of 
Christian Associations enroll for six semester hours’ credit, 
preparing for next year’s CA leadership. Cost $150-$250. 
Scholarships. Apply: Harold B. Ingalls, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Schools meet at: 
PaciFic SCHOOL OF ReELIcion, Berkeley, Calif. June 20-July 29. 
CotumbBia Universiry, New York, N. Y. June go-August 12. 
University oF Cuicaco, Chicago, Ill. June 20-July 22 
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Six Students-In-Industry Projects. Students secure jobs, work 
for pay, live cooperatively, and meet frequently with com. 
munity leaders. A trained director is in charge of each group. 
Some members of the 1948 projects were able to save up to $15 
a week. Registration, $20. Dates, approximately June 17-Au-. 
gust 27, 1949. Apply: 
Ciicaco, ILtinois—Jack Petherbridge, Room 1114, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago g, Ill. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST, PAUL, MINNEsoTA—Clarence Elliott, go S. gth St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT—Prentiss Pemberton, 167 Tremont St, 
Boston 11, Mass. 
New Haven, Connecticut—Prentiss Pemberton, 167 Tremont St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO 
15, Ohio. 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Richard Richards, 40 West Long St., Columbus 


Bruce Maguire, 715 South Hope St. 


‘ 


Two SCA Leadership Seminars. Students work as employees 
of YMCA camps, June 1-September 2, living cooperatively. 
Wages for summer include room, board, use of recreation 
facilities and about $100. Seminars on SCA leadership meet 
three times a week: 
Esters Park, CoLorapo. Apply: Ruth Packard or Harold Kuebler, 
1269 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 
Cotirce Camp, WILLIAMS Bay, Wisconsin. Apply: H. B. Bentsen, 
5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


New York College Summer Service Group. Students work 
thirty hours a week in settlements, unions and other agencies 
and study economic, social and religious problems. Seven 
weeks: June 24-August 15. Cost $50-$150. Scholarships. 
\pply: Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
Yoru 22, NB. ¥. 


New York State SCM Leadership Training School. Intensive 
training course for officers and committee chairmen of campus 
Christian Associations and Church student groups. June 10- 
16. Camp Dudley on Lake Champlain, N. Y. Registration, $5; 
living costs about $20. Apply: Ray Sweetman, 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Urge Fraternities to Remove 
Racial Barriers 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania, The C A Advocate, 
monthly newspaper published by the 
Christian Association, carried the fol- 
lowing editorial: “Newly elected football 
heads at Yale and Harvard are Negro 
students. Lafayette College refused an 
invitation to the Sun Bowl game in 
Texas because state law barred their 
Negro halfback. A fraternity at Amherst 
pledged a Negro student under protest. 
And on the national scene, the Federal 
Council of Churches has taken unpre- 
cedented action in honoring a sports- 
man: Branch Rickey, Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
president, who was cited for ‘practicing 
Christian principles in sports and ex- 
tending opportunity without regard to 
Now let the 
doors of our fraternities be opened to 


race, color, or creed.’ . 


all who would be brothers. Chapters on 
all campuses should have the right to 
choose the men and women whom they 
will honor with membership, irrespective 
of color. 

“We may live to see the child America 
grow up. ... The time has come to re- 
indi- 
vidual maturity of thought and _prin- 
cipled action.” 


racial emotionalism with 


place 


Plan Race Relations Institute 


GREEN MOUNTAIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Poult- 
ney, Vermont. The YWCA is planning 
to hold a three-day Race Relations In- 
stitute. The committee sponsoring the 
institute used the Case Method Study 
on Intercultural Relations, published 
by the New England SCM, as a basis for 


its meetings this fall. 


Study Old Testament 
UNIVERSITY OF Storrs, 


The University Christian Associa- 


CONNECTICUT, 
Conn. 
tion meets the desire of students to un- 
derstand the book around which the 
Christian faith is built, by a Bible Study 
Group. Material includes what our at- 
titude toward the Old Testament should 
be, the relation of the Old Testament 


to the New Testament, what Jesus’ 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


thoughts about the Old Testament were, 
and how we should use this part of the 
Bible. Main emphasis will be on the 
Messianic prophecies. 


CLEW at Bowling Green 


BOWLING GREEN’ STATE UNIVERSITY, Bow 
ling Green, Ohio. CLEW 
“Christian Living Emphasis Week,” and 


means 


is sponsored once every year by the Stu- 
dent Christian Fellowship. To last fall's 
CLEW ten speakers came from all parts 
of the country. Six seminars were held 
everyday throughout the week at var- 
ious hours. Some of the titles of the 
seminars were “The Skeptic’s Hour,” 
“So You Wanta Get Married,” and 
“Discovering Good and Evil.” Chapel 
programs and assemblies were scheduled 
every day. Leaders spoke in classrooms, 
and led Sunday morning worship in 
city churches. Fraternities and sororities 
invited the speakers to their houses for 
supper and for fireside discussions. 


Political Emphasis Week 


BATES COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine. The 
CA held its Political 
Emphasis Week in December. Speakers 


second annual 
were Jerome Davis, author; Erwin Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Eleanor Neff, Womens Di- 
vision of the Methodist Church; John 
M. Swomley of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation and Frederick Payne, gov- 
ernor-elect of Maine. 


New Etiquette Rule Advocated 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Three sociology professors 
want to add a new regulation to the 
present rules of etiquette: 

“Never insist on taking a 
drink.” They say this rule, plus the 
serving of non-alcoholic as well as strong 
drinks at 


anyone 


parties, may be highly im- 
portant in helping the reformed alco- 
holic, the adults who fear 
“social pressure” if they do not drink, 
and persons who should not drink be- 
cause of health reasons. 


young 


The proposals are made in an article, 
“The Motivational Pattern of Drink- 


issue of the 


ing,” in the current 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 
The authors are Dr. John W. Riley, Jr., 
Professor of Sociology; Dr. Charles F. 
Marden, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
and Marcia Lifshitz, research assistant 
Their 


based upon a nation-wide sampling of 


in sociology. suggestions were 


users of alcoholic beverages made for 
Rutgers by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. 


Study Experimental Colleges 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The University Christian Fellow- 
ship held an interesting discussion on 
four experimental setups in the field of 
higher edueation: St. Johns College; 
Black Mountain College; Antioch Col- 
lege; and the theoretical West Dakota 
College, described in a recent issue of 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. Brief reports were 
given on these four plans by one pro- 
fessor and four students, followed by in- 
formal discussion. Hamline’s new presi- 
dent, Dr. Hurst Anderson, spoke in 
formally of the three experiments 
actually being carried out. Because of 
the interest aroused by this Sunday eve- 
ning program the school paper, the 
Oracle, is featuring a series on these ex 
periments. 


“Students Concerned” 


STATE IowA, Towa City, 


Towa. “Students Concerned” is a lunch- 


UNIVERSITY OF 


eon lecture, the purpose of which is to 
acquaint students with the various sum 
mer projects which are in operation. 
Speakers are students who have partici- 
pated in the projects, and other resource 
people. 

A cooperative housing unit for foreign 
students and other students interested 
has been proposed as a future under- 
taking. 


On the Y-er 

OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, Ohio. The 
YMCA and YWCA have launched a joint 
newsletter, entitled On the Y-er, an at- 
tractive printed four-pager. It chronicles 
many activities of these two historic 
campus organizations. 
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until you have read everything else! 





Foundation of the Second World War. 


WHAT WILL HISTORY SAY? 
(Continued from page 8) 
society and a withering away of the 
state. But many a concientious social 
radical has discovered the difference 
between dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and of a tyrannical clique. and 
has looked in vain for any tendency 

of the Communist state to wither. 
Rebelling against these theories, 
some modern thinkers have revived 
an old Greek idea, which we can call 
the ferris-wheel theory of history. In- 
stead of moving upward, history 
goes round and round, up and down, 
In ever recurring cvcles. As Spengler 
worked it out, each civilization rides 
its own ferris wheel, one time 
learn 
from the Chinese or In- 


around, then dies: we can 
nothing 
dians—or from a first century Jew 

and since our ride is nearing its 
end, we can only make the best of 
a bad 


situation. So Spengler be- 


came a ranting Nazi. 


Toynbee’s Titanic Appraisal 


Seeing the failure of these various 


interpretations, our age has recalled 
that some things were said about 
Bible and in Au- 
gustine’s City of God. Acknowledg- 
ing his 


history in the 


inspiration from these 
Arnold 


veloped his view of history, using a 
vast knowledge of 


sources, lTovnbee has de- 


historical facts 
unknown to these ancient writers. 
In the whole scope of history he 
discerns certain patterns or recurring 
motifs. Against these we can _per- 
haps see our own situation and face 
our problems with a knowledge de- 
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Read “Joyntee / 


Clifton Fadiman, of “Information Please” fame, has said: “I! believe that of all the 
books published so far in this century, the one most assured of being read a hundred 
years from now is A Study of History.” In 1947, while Toynbee was lecturing to overflow 
crowds in America, Somervell’s one-volume abridgement of the six volumes of A Study | 
of History was published, and soon was high on the best seller lists. It remained there, 
though far more difficult than most best sellers, for several months until replaced by | 
Toynbee’s collection of essays, Civilization on Trial. 

Probably A Study of History is being used in your college or university. If not, you can 
read it anyway. Don’t make it the first history you read; one of its thrills is the discovery 
of well-known facts revealed in new and often startling relations. But don’t put it off 





If you want a smaller taste of Toynbee, with stress on his political and religious ideas, 
dip into Civilization on Trial. And keep patient, because Toynbee is now working on the 
final three volumes of his Study of History, and on a history sponsored by the Rockefeller 


nied to the past. Thus many have 
found in Toynbee’s own writings 
what he himself suggests that history 
may be—a navigator’s chart by which 
we can steer a creative course in his- 
tory, avoiding the reefs and whirl- 
pools that threaten us. 

What does 
for our age? Two things stand out. 
must face the historical 
problems of our civilization, so ob- 
viously threatened by decline and 


Toynbee have to say 


First, we 


disaster. Civilizations rise, says Toyn- 
bee, by making successful responses 

They fall when 
through inner weakness they fail to 
meet their challenges 


to challenges. 


Civilizations 
are seldom murdered by outsiders; 
they commit suicide. The challenges 
to our age are the perennial ones, 
which have 
failed to meet. Most obvious are the 


previous civilizations 
challenges of war and class. If we 
would not succumb like the past, 
we must find some way of solving 
our problems without the wars 
which, with our scientific knowledge, 
would be even more disastrous than 
the wars which have drained the 
strength of past civilizations. We 
must solve the equally dangerous 
problem of class, by some compro- 
mise between the free enterprise 
which victimizes large classes of peo- 
ple, and the uniformity of complete 
socialization. 

Less obvious but more basic is the 
problem of “secular 
super-structure back onto religious 


putting our 
foundations.” Civilization cannot 
live if it stifles the spirit. Possibly a 
rebirth of Christianity in our time 


can change the fate that threatens, 

Second, Toynbee reminds us that 
even the disastrous fall of a civiliza. 
tion does not knock the meanin 
and purpose out of life. It has been 
characteristic of men throughout 
history to rise to heights of the spirit 
in times of historical decline. Ip 
such ages men may be born again, 
It is through suffering that we learn, 
And the great epochs of suffering 
have given rise to the higher re. 
ligions. We are the heirs of the wis. 
dom learned by the past, but must 
find the religious truth in our own 
lives. ‘The story of redemption js 
the real significance of history. “For 
religion, alter all, is the serious busi- 
ness of the human race.” 


THIS CHRISTIAN HISTORIAN, Arnold 
Toynbee, has won great acclaim as 
he has spoken to the questions and 
fears of our day. He has also been 
seriously criticized. Some of the 
criticism reminds one of little dogs 
barking at a big dog. Some may be 
on better grounds. Perhaps Toynbee 
has gone too far in systematizing 
history. Perhaps he has not always 
clearly discerned the tangled web 
which holds together the many facts 
of history. Certainly he has not 
stated the final answers to the many 
problems of religious faith as it 
looks at history. He would be the 
last to claim infallibility. For with 
his vast learning and insight and his 
charming humor, he has a gracious 
modesty—a Christian humility. In 
answering a question, whether from 
a learned colleague or a college stu- 
dent, he is likely to end, “Don’t vou 
think so?” 


Clearly Toynbee stands among 
the great historians, and among the 
great Christian thinkers who have 
related their faith to life. When you 
see him criticized, look for the rival 
faith that the critic stands upon. He 
may try to keep it hidden, but it is 
there. Then decide whether it meas- 
ures up to Toynbee’s. 


PICTURE CREDITS 
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MAGIC OF MONEY 


Religion that is all theology is no 
religion at all. Religion that consists 
purely of ethereal ideals is more deadly 
than no religion. To be real, religion 
must be practical, it must express itself 
concretely in what we do, in what we 
share. Perhaps there is no better test of 
man’s religion than the pocketbook test. 
How much do you believe in missions? 
That depends on what you give. How 
much do you believe in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation? That de- 
pends on how much you support it. 
How much do you believe in your own 
society or organization? That depends 
on your regular contribution. How 
much do you believe in the church? 
That depends on your account with the 
church treasurer. 

It would be wrong to say that all 
members should give the same amount. 
Every loyal Baptist student should give 
liberally and in the light of his income 
and his responsibilities. It can be safely 
claimed that the best Baptist student 
groups are those which set up challeng- 
ing budgets. For example: 

(1) It should be sufficiently adequate 
to challenge every member; sufficiently 
adequate to meet all needs, local and 
distant. 

(2) The budget should be planned 
well in advance of the college year, just 
as the Board of Education must plan 
its 1948-49 budget three to six months 
before the year begins. 

(3) The budget should call for regular 
liberal usually give 
regularly for they budget their benevo- 
lences out of regular income (all or- 
ganizations count largely upon regular 
givers). 


giving; givers 


Baptists used to say that a budget 
should be 50-50; by that is meant 50% 
for local expenses and 50% for benevo- 
lences. Local expenses include the cost 
of maintaining the local society; benev- 
olences include such items as: World 
Mission Crusade; Educational and Mis- 
sionary Agencies of the Church; United 
Student Christian Council; World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation; World Stu- 
dent Service Fund; Local and General 
Senevolences. 

The student who gives liberally and 
regularly to an adequate and benevolent 
budget will have learned a lesson in life 
that will stand him in good stead in all 
of his relations. NEWTON C. FETTER 


FEBRUARY, 1949 





~ NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


No Separate Movement 


The good news from New England is 
that the Baptists will not have a separate 
denominational movement in that area. 
Recently at a conference sponsored by 
the New England Student Christian 
Movement our delegates resolved to fol- 
low these two courses of action: (1) that 
the New England Student Christian 
Movement be considered the regional 
movement for Baptist students, and that 
a New England Baptist Student Com- 
mission be established with two repre- 
sentatives and an alternate from each 
state; and (2) that the New England 
Student Commission be charged with the 
responsibility for a program of educa- 
tion among Baptist students in New 
England on the historical and theologi- 
cal background of the conversations be- 
tween Northern Baptists and Disciples 
of Christ. More than 800 students at- 
tended the conference, which featured 
H. Pitney Van Dusen and Douglas Hor- 
ton as leaders—and Baptists in this con- 
ference easily exceeded their quota of 
150 delegates. Not only will the New 
England Student Commission be repre- 
sented on the National Student Com- 
mission (Baptist) but also it will be a 
part of the General Committee of the 
New England Student Christian Move- 
ment. Spence Parsons remarks: “Frank 
Reid did a splendid job of chairing 
three sessions, and a large number of 
students shared in the deliberations. . . 
General student reaction was favorable 
to the whole conference.” 
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Washington Legislative Seminar 


Is our thinking adequate to our times? 
Depth of consecration alone is not a 
suitable substitute for a socially sophisti- 
cated conscience. Too frequently we 
have been pugnacious in the defense of 
theological minutiae and complaisant to 
the grosser infractions against the simple 
demands of human decency. Some of the 
keenest students on our campuses have 
by-passed the religious organizations be- 
cause they have felt, and with consider- 
able justification, that the weight of 
Christian influence is not being invested 
in crucial areas, that church bodies are 





stagnating on the periphery of signif- 
icant movements and ideas while the 
secular groups are in the thick of the 
fight. It has become increasingly dif- 
ficult to make any relevant judgment 
about our times in divorce from political 
participation. We therefore are anxious 
to see an enthusiastic turnout for the 
Washington Legislative Seminar, co- 
sponsored by the Baptist and the Metho 
dists, to be held February 27-March 1. 
If there is sufficient interest, there will 
be a similar seminar in connection with 
the United Nations in New York, 
March 2-4. 

Our only regret is that by reason of 
its experimental nature this first Wash- 
ington Legislative Seminar must be 
restricted in size, to thirty from our 
denomination. The Seminar will in- 
clude attendance at sessions of Congress 
and important Committee meetings and 
hearings, interviews with leading gov- 
ernment officials. At this writing we have 
only had a chance to view the tentative 
program, but the committee working 
on the Seminar hopes to make available 
to the group many of the newly-clected 
and widely-heralded Congressmen. There 
will be round-table discussions with 
competent resource leaders, among whom 
will be top government officials in 
Lillian Watford, 
Baptist representative. in Washington, 
Dr. Don Cloward, executive secretary of 
Council on Christian Social Progress and 
Dr. Raymond Wilson of the Friends’ 
Legislative Committee. 


various fields: Mrs. 


t 

Last minute inquiries can be made to 
Department of Student Work, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue (21st floor) New York City. 
A full report on the doings of this 
Seminar will be made available to those 
interested. 


Two Papers, One Idea 

For a year we have received regularly 
from the Middle West two Commission 
publications, Student Times and Badger 
Communique. “Times,” sponsored joint- 
ly by the Ohio Disciple Student Fellow- 
ship and the Ohio Baptist Student Com- 
mission, is excellent in format and con- 
tent, its “Social Action” column in- 
variably alert and aggressive. “Badger,” 
mouthpiece of the Wisconsin Baptist 
Student Commission, makes up in live- 
liness what it lacks in polish. These two 
papers do a fine job in publicizing the 
Commission idea within their regions. 
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The Resewe Shelf 


Man's Restless Search, by Barbara Spof- 


ford Morgan (Harper, 1949, $2.50) is 
a revision of “Skeptic's Search for God,” 
made necessary as the skeptic found 
Him—and now writes in serene prose a 
not overly-evangelical but sure call to 
along lines of 


discipline and daring 


prayer, moral living, and mastery of 


inner tension. Long-visioned, limpid. 


Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan Paton 
(Scribner, 1948, $3) should have been 
noted here last year when it was new, 


for it is a Classic fast-reading novel of 
racial perplexity, Christian trust, and 
long-rhythm destiny which will live a 
long time. Here British literary excel- 
lence 


accompanies real _ spirituality. 


Essential. 


Real Living Takes Time, by Hazen G. 
Werner (Abingdon, 1948, $2) makes ex- 
cellent background for chapel talks or 
for meditation, by endlessly varied 
illustrations, pointed allusions, practical 
Trouble 


wisdom born of a_ Personal 


Clinic in a downtown parish. Bishop 
Werner was until recently a teacher at 


Drew. Direct, dramatic, helpful. 


The Life of God in the Soul of Man, 
by Henry Scougal (Westminster, 1948, 
$1.50) is a 17th-century devotiona] 
classic used by the million amon 
Protestants and now reedited by Wip. 
throp S. Hudson of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. Quaint wording, dy. 
namic impact. 


The Africa of Albert Sweitzer, by Charles 
R. Joy and Melvin Arnold (Harper and 
Bros. and The Beacon Press, 1948, $3.75) 
uses 175 photographs to record a week 
in the life of the African missionary. 
doctor-musician at work, in his hospital 
in Lambarene. Fascinating and inspira. 


tional.—P.R. 








RELIGIOUS THINKING 


on today’s cultural and phil 
osophical frontiers is carried 
books by 
members of The Federated 
Theological Faculty. 


on in two recent 


THE DIVINE RELATIVITY 
by Charles Hartshorne 


AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL 
CULTURE 
by Bernard C. Meland 





Order from your bookseller 


Spring Quarter, March 28th-June 18th, 1949 
For further information, write 


President A. C. McGiffert, Jr 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 





Oberlin offers... 


Association 


| with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


experience under close supervi- 
‘| sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 

Life 
| in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 


servatory of music add much 
to the delights of cultured living. 


| Ample Laboratory 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 





OBERLIN OHIO 
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CONTROVERSY? 
(Continued from page 15) 


tion would be so inflammatory as 
not only to destroy any progress to- 
ward the long range objective but 
to bring into disrepute some of the 
earlier gains made. Long-range 
thinking, careful strategy, seems to 
me to be a most important foil to 
the impulses for immediate and dra- 
matic action. 

Ihe third step in developing the 
strength to work significantly in con- 
troversial areas in face of the com- 
munist threat is, it seems to me, to 
take time to assemble all the avail- 
able resources and support. No mili- 
tary leader would be congratulated 
for leading his men into unnecessary 
danger, but he would very likely be 
praised for courage in taking a cal- 
culated risk where all his resources 


were used. Similarly we are fool- 
hardy to proceed on a specific pro- 
eram dealing with controversial 


material until we prepare ourselves 
as thoroughly as possible for the ex- 
perience. What in the “Actions” of 
our national groupings is pertinent 
to this problem? What other stu- 
dent carried out pro- 
grams of this type and what have 


units have 


been the factors contributing to 






a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 
Put the complete set on 
your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 


Absocia tion P. ress 


HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION 


their success or failure? What per- 
sons are there on your campus or in 
your community who can give wise 
counsel on this particular problem? 
What program materials have been 
assembled in your files? What pre. 
vious experiences are there in this 
community relative to this problem? 

Finally, there are two personal at- 
tributes of greatest importance for 
persons who would take leadership 
in controversy. The first of these is 
patience. Unless one can have the 
willingness to see progress made 
slowly, to accept setbacks without 
losing heart, he is probably going to 
be a discouraged liberal who will be 
most ineffective. But consistent and 
patient effort always produce meas- 
urable success. 

The second of these personal at- 
tributes is courage. The courage to 
see a program through, once the 
course has been decided, is an abso- 
lutely essential quality of leader- 
ship. To face the real possibility of 
social ostracism, unfavorable pub- 
licity, and so on and still follow 
consistently through in action the 
decisions of worship and study, re- 
quires a high kind of heroism which 
sometimes goes unrecognized. 

Accepting the responsibilities of 
Christian citizenship in these days 
when witch-hunting is an approved 
sport is not easy nor is it lightly to 
be assumed. Our times call for the 
most kind of thoughtful 
planning and the most committed 
kind of action by us who seek to 
follow Christ. We are privileged to 
live and work in one of the most 
critical periods in history. Our re- 
sponsibility is to accept the oppor- 
tunity which is ours and to get under 
the task of determining the direc 
tion the world will go. 
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— UNITED CHURCH (TO BE)... 


A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 


Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


Churchmanshifs Conference opens neu 
uista in Ecumenical Discovery 


Robert Knowles of Springfield Col 
lege, member of the USF Publications 
Committee, and Bob Johnson’ were 
among the fortunate New England stu 
dents who attended the Churchmanship 
Conference, sponsored by the Student 
Christian Movement, December 3-5 in 
Boston. At this meeting, we met several 
famous leaders of the modern church: 
Dr. Henrv Van Dusen, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Doug- 
las Horton, Minister to General Council 
ol the 


Congregational Christian 


The Ecumenical Drive 


It is dithcult to recapture the inne 
meanings of a great interchurch meet- 
ing and to put them into the inadequate 
medium of words. But the spirit that 
pervaded the sessions of the SCM con- 
ference was one that most of us have 
frequently felt and which is becoming 
a familiar experience in our lives—the 
spirit of the ecumenical movement. The 
dynamic force of that movement Dr. 
Van Dusen divides into two motivating 
factors: first. the “out-reaching” impulse 
of desiring to spread the good news of 
Christ to the ends of the earth: and 
second, the “Indrawing” impulse to 
unite spiritually all the divisions of the 
church within a single living organism. 
The intermingling of these great forces 
have relatively produced a new force to 
which the Move- 


name “Ecumenical 


ment” has been given. 





Leaders Seldon, Van Dusen, Horton and Barnes 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Churches; Truman D. Douglas, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Bryant Drake, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, C. C. 
Churches; and Charles Schwantes, Di- 
rector of Student Work, E. and R. 
Church. From the contact with these 
gentlemen and with the students who 
attended the conference, vour delegates 
gathered a host of ideas which we feel 
will be of some interest and importance 
to the readers of INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
more especially to the members of USF. 


The Congregational Christian and the 
Evangelical and Reformed — students 
meeting at Defiance, Ohio (June 1948) 
experienced this same spirit in the 
United Students Assembly, and became 
a part of the ecumenical movement 
when the United Student Fellowship 
was born. USF and SCM are living ex- 
amples of what the aggressive leadership 
of youth is contributing to this great 
movement across denominational lines 
in the direction of St. Paul's dream of 
“The one body in Christ.” 


Our Task 


In carrying out our aspiration and 
role of leadership as young Christians, 
we have carved out a huge task for our- 
selves. This task is expressed with strik- 
ing clarity in the following paragraph, 
from the afhrmation of faith used in the 
ecumenical worship service in the clos- 
ing session of the Churchmanship Con- 
ference. The affirmation is adapted 
from the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches Message: 


“Our coming together will be vain 
unless we lead Christian students every- 
where to commit themselves to the Lord 
of the Church in a new effort to seek 
together, where they live, to be His 
witnesses and servants among their 
netghbors. We have to remind ourselves 
and all men that God has put down the 
mighty from their seats and exalted the 
humble and meek, to stand by the out- 
cast, the prisoner and the refugee. We 
have to make the Church in every place 








a voice for those who have no votce, 
and a home where every man will be at 
home. We have to learn afresh together 
what is the duty of the Christian man o1 
woman in industry, tn agriculture, in 
politics, in the profession and in the 
home. We have to ask God to teach us 
together to say No and Yes in truth. No, 
to all that flout the love of Christ, to 
every system, every program and every 
person that treats any man as though 
he were an irresponsible thing or a 
means of profit, to the defenders of in 
justice in the name of order, to those 
who sow the seeds of war, or wage war 
as inevitable; Yes, to all that conforms 
to the love of Christ, to all who seek for 
justice, to the peacemakers, to all who 
hope, fight and suffer for the cause of 
man, to all who—even without knowing 
itt—look for new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


Our Action 


The USF is a step toward the fulfill- 
ment of this task, and we hope that some 
day it will be the unified voices of all 
CC and E-and-R students in the world 
wide ecumenical movement. Just as dele- 
gates at Defiance vigorously urged the 
merger of their mother congregations, 
so the CC and F-and-R students in thei 
denominational added — sub- 
stantial impetus when they voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of a resolution to 


meeting 


denominational officials, stating their de- 
sire to see the merger soon, and urged 
their home congregations to vote in 
favor of the union. 

This is the ecumenical spirit in action, 
It shows that Christian students know 
that mere lip service is useless coupled 
with positive action, for living expres- 
sion must be given to His Word. 

We have seen evidence of how the 
ecumenical movement can carry us to- 
ward the realization of our Christian 
ideals. The continued vigorous growth 
of this great movement depends in large 
measure upon us as individuals, for any 
great Christian movement is a working 
fellowship of devoted individuals. Men 
alone are unequal to the prize; but with 
the aid and guidance of God all things 
are possible.—s.]. 


Notice! If any of our USF readers have any 
items which they feel will be of interest to all 
readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as well as 
to USF members, please send such news to: 
Bob Johnson, 109 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 
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ETHICS IN SEX CONDUCT YOUNG LAYMEN- 
; 
} Clarence Leuba YOUNG CHURCH 
¢ § Professor of Psychology, Antioch Col ° 
. ™ a John Oliver Nelson 
‘ In this provocative new book a teacher and parent 
acknowledges the inconsistency and unfairness of modern “If one wonders where to take 
‘ ociety in encouraging comradeship between .the sexes hold in order to realize the vitality 
while at the same time denying freedom of sex expression. and relevance of Christian faith 
} Dr. Leuba recognizes youth’s emotional needs and dis- need anetig al school youth, let 
cusses sympathetically the difficulty of finding satisfactory _ reeen fos ie book... . An 
ways of fulfilling sexual-affectional desires. In frank a yersetem 65 ihe gee 
‘ matter of-fact terms, without moralizing, he ts —— - a SE ee ane 
¢ 8 ni é wit alizing, presen s nominally Christians. .. . It ought 
} various possible courses of action, pre and con, pointing to be required reading for every- 
out how each must be related to the individual’s ultimate one between 15 and 40 and for 
‘ bjectives all who plan with them.’—Pres- 
} This is a book for serious-thinking young adults who are byterian Outlook 
concerned about the clash between personal morals, “An excellent book for young — 
r American traditions and conventions, and present-day adults. While it is particularly 
$5 social behavior. suitable for employed youth and 
. young married couples, it also 
} The kind of book that ought to be in the possession of contains much valuable material 
young people of marriageable age before the die is finally for college youth: As a matter of 
2? cast by engagement.”—Pulpit Digest fact, all young adults have es- 
Its greatest contribution is in the area of social relations sentially the same basic needs.”— 
‘ between men and women rather than in the biology of Presbyterian Student. 
{ sex Bryant Drake, Department of Higher Education. $1.75 
{ ; Congregational Christian Churches 
28 $2.50 
{ 
, “Do not pass it by. It is brief, to 
the point, adequate in its treat- 
A PROGRAM BOOK ment. 
for Student Christian C H 2 | ST | A N ITY ) 
Associations 
Fern Babcock AND COMMUNISM 
This manual gives the basic in- John C. Bennett § 
formation which student, staff, 
and faculty leaders need con- “Of great value to any thinking citizen, but especially to 
cerning the philosophy, history, young people who may be disturbed over the apparent 
organization, and program of strength of communism and the suspected weakness of the 
campus Christian Associations. It church. . . . The first responsibility then of the Christian 
is a resource book for new cabinet community is to present its faith by word and life to the 
and committee members, helping people of all conditions and of all lands that they may find 
them to see the possibilities in for themselves the essential truth about life.”—Reveille 
ae 7 a ae “No man can deal with a controversial! subject in a more | 
copies, $8.; single copy, $1.50. objective and realistic manner than John Bennett. .. . With 
a calm detachment he shows the nature of Communism, 
sosssseseceses ORDER FORM seseesecsscens the nature of Christianity, the similarities between them, 
Please send me the titles checked and the basis of conflict. It will be a good thing if every ‘ 
Charge my est. A/C ( ) Payment en Communist will read the book, which I suppose is too much 
closed $ to expect. But at least, every Christian who is aware of the 
Name conflict should read it.”—-Gerald Kennedy in The Christian 
College Advocate $1.50 
Street 
City State 347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Mail to your college bookstore or . 
Association Press 
A alt _ 
ssoctation [ress 


